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‘This looks like a good shirt,’° remarked the buyer. 


‘The best I have ever seen for the money,’’ replied 
the haberdasher. 


‘‘But I never heard of it."’ added the customer. 


‘No one ever hears of it.’’ said the dealer. ‘*The 
manufacturer has the idea that a goo“ shirt will adver- 
tise itself."’ 


‘‘How does this theory work out ?”’ 


‘* Well, we sell five A-B-C shirts, and three of the 
E-F-G make to one of the unadvertised kind; and. 
besides, the advertised shirts are known and asked for. 
the sale being virtually made without effort on our part, 
while to sell one of the unknown brand it is necessary to 
change a customer's favorable opinion of an advertised 
article, and that is neither easy nor worth while.”’ 


This experience is not uncommon. It cannot be 
denied that a good article will advertise itself, but the 
process recalls the thoughtful man who, on being told 
that coffee was a slow poison. remarked, ‘‘Is it not 
very. very slow ?”’ 


Moral : Good advertising speeds up good results. 
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In The Days Work 


This is one of the great manufac- 
turers in the underwear field. 

Two years ago he listened to our 
plans but the soliciting of another 
agency sounded better. 

The other agency got the business. 

When we learned this, we told 
the manufacturer that he would 
eventually become a Federal client. 

In six months our prophecy was 
fulfilled. He decided that the Fed- 
eral plan was the right plan. 

A year and a half with Federal has 
proved it. We knew his market. 

Name on request. 


“Put ituptomen _ 
who know your market 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING ACENCY 


New York Chicago, Cleveland. St. Louis 


Address: 231-243 West 39th Street, New York 
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‘RICE MAINTENANCE BEST 
FOR MANUFACTURER, 
RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER 





ESTRICTION OF RETAIL PRICES DOES 
NOT MEAN ELIMINATION OF COM- 
PETITION—PUTS TRADE BATTLE ON 
BASIS OF QUALITY AND SERVICE 
RATHER THAN MERE CHEAPNESS 





By L. B. Jones, 


\dvertising Manager, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Kcchester. 

Does the restriction of retail 
prices benefit or injure the pub- 
Hic! 

The right of the manufacturer 
to maintain a restricted price pol- 

icy must, in the last analysis, de- 
pend upon the answer to that 
question. If such price restric- 
tion actually throttles competition, 
it is a bad thing—if, on the other 
hand, it encourages competition in 
quality and in service, it is a good 
thing. 

There is more than one kind of 
ommercial competition. There is 
competition in price, with its ever 
attendant danger of loss in qual- 
ity. There is, where established, 
maintained and published prices 
prevail, a_ healthy competition in 
quality. The former is sometimes 
and the latter almost universally 
to the benefit of the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

The manufacturer who restricts 

he prices at which his goods are 

) be retailed to a certain figure, 
is just as much in competition 
with other manufacturers of simi- 
lar goods as are those who do 
not restrict prices—but in a more 

calthful way. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that this discussion refers 
only to an individual concern or 

corporation—not to a combination 
be ‘tween natural competitors to 
create an artificial price. That’s 
another and quite foreign subject, 
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though, unfortunately, likely to be 
confused by some people with the 
real question at issue. 

The manufacturer who pub- 
lishes a price list on his goods, 
allows a certain discount to the 
dealer in those goods and then 
insists on that dealer selling his 
goods at the list price, is by no 
means free from competition. If 
he sells wisely, he has familiarized 
himself with the average per- 
centage that it costs the dealer to 
handle his goods, and he makes 
his discount large enough to pay 
the dealer a normal profit—a 
profit that will be satisfactory to 
him, but not big enough to prove 
a constant temptation to cut 
prices, In making his list price, 
this wise manufacturer will put it 
at a figure that will pay him a 
normal profit, after giving a dis- 
count to the dealer that will like- 
wise pay him his normal profit. 
Such manufacturer ‘is as much in 
competition with other makers of 
goods as though he had no estab- 
lished price—but his consumer 
customers get a square deal; they 
all buy his goods at the same 
price. 

The retailer must make a cer- 
tain percentage of profit over and 
above the cost of doing business 
or go into bankruptcy. [Isn’t it 
manifestly fairer to the consumer 
if the dealer nets five per cent on 
what he sells to Smith and five 
per cent on what he sells to 
Brown than it is for him to lose 
five per cent on what he sells 
Brown and make it up by netting 
ten per cent on what he sells 
Smith? And that’s just what 
happens every day where retail 
prices are not restricted. Every 
retailer knows this, though the 
buying public does not. The re- 
stricted price plan is, in fact, par- 
ticularly favorable to the small 
consumer, the man whom the 
courts are ostensibly trying to 
protect. It has been decreed that 
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the railroads shall not discrimi- 
nate against the small shipper by 
giving a lower rate, whether di- 
rectly or by rebate, to the big 
shipper than the small shipper en- 
joys. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, the price restriction pol- 
icy means the same thing. All 
retail purchasers are treated alike. 
It means the square deal. 

And how is the manufacturer 
affected? He has a widely ad- 
vertised article at say ten dollars. 
It is generally known that his 
goods are sold at list price only. 
The dealer is already receiving a 
normal discount. This manufac- 
turer usually keeps ahead in im- 
provements in his line, but, for 
the sake of argument, we will ad- 
mit that a competitor announces 
an important and genuine im- 
provement. What happens? One 
of three things: An improvement 
in the article in question to meet 
the competition, a cut in price in 
order to pick up the cheaper trade 
in this line, or, if the margin of 
profit will not admit this, an en- 
tire abandonment of the manufac- 
ture of such article. In cutting 
the price, if that method be fol- 
lowed, the price at which the 
goods are to be retailed may still 
be restricted at whatever lower 
level may be decided upon as a 
normal price at the new level 
forced by the competing improved 
product. Price restriction has in 
no way prevented a general low- 
ering of price; it has simply main- 
tained a uniform price. 

A restricted price means that 
the goods are to be sold at a cer- 
tain price, that the retailer is not 
to go either above or below that 
price; but if the established price 
is abnormally high for the quality 
of the goods, it cannot live. No 
mere restricting of price can an- 
nul the laws of supply and de- 
mand or of commercial competi- 
tion. Indeed, goods that are sold 
at known prices offer themselves 
to the keenest competition because 
it is so easy for the manufactur- 
ers of competing articles to figure 
just what can and must be done. 

The result is that the manufac- 
turer of restricted price goods is 
alive to the fact that he must con- 
stantly back up his prices with 
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quality. He is averse to chang: 
ing his methods or permitting th: 
retailers to change their method 
of handling his goods, because hi 
takes an honest pride in his one 
price-to-all policy. The result is < 
constant effort to better his prod 
ucts, a constant effort to give hi 
customers more for their money 


It is a competition just as kee: 


and far-reaching, as bitter if yoi 

like, as a competition in price-cut 
ting. ocmens one manufacture 

of automobiles restricts the reta 

price of his car to $4,000, another 
to $3,000, another to $2,000 an 

another to $1,000 does any one 
maintain that there is no competi 

tion in automobiles? And _ simi- 
larly, there is competition between 

dealers even though they main- 
tain prices—a competition in serv- 
ice to their customers that makes 
or ruins their business, and, lo- 
cally, the business of the concerns 
whose cars they handle. 

Take hats. Dunlap and Knox 
derbies are restricted at five dol- 
lars. You can’t buy one for less, 
yet you can buy a pretty good 
looking derby for a dollar and a 
better one for two dollars, and 
something really good for three. 
But Dunlap and Knox are by no 
means free from competition. It’s 
a competition of quality. They 
just put style and goodness into 
their hats, else men would buy the 
cheaper ones. They compete with 
each other and with the imported 
hats and with, perhaps, some 
other five-dollar hats. They com- 
pete with the cheaper hats by of- 
fering better style and quality. 
But it would be absurd to say 
that hats cost more because Knox 
and Dunlap don’t permit the re- 
tailer to cut prices on their goods 
until the season is over, 

To the careful observer there 
can be but one conclusion as to 
the merits of the policy of price 
restriction. That policy means a 
square deal to the ultimate con- 
sumer. It means that one man’s 
money is as good as another’s. It 
means that those manufacturers 
who adopt the policy must make 
good goods in order to maintain 
their prestige, must be ever on 
their mettle to anticipate competi- 
tion, must forestall it by making 
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improvements and making them 
|efore the other man does. The 
iarket is still open for those who 

o business on the other basis, but 

their goods do not equal or bet- 
ter the restricted price goods, the 
public will buy the restricted price 

ods. 

Competition began with com- 
merce. Competition must con- 

nue to exist so long as there are 
t\wO or more separate concerns 
manufacturing similar goods for 
tie same market. If one of these 

mcerns makes highly superior 
oods and is equally alert in its 

-elling methods, it will, by reason 
i the law of the survival of the 
ittest, get the big share of the 
trade. Whether prices are re- 
tricted or not has nothing to do 

ith the case further than the 
act that the concern that makes 
the goods of known quality is in 

position to make its prices 
nown and stick to them. Having 
quality, it can afford to compete on 
quality basis. No underhanded 
methods by which one customer is 
cained at the expense of another 
need be resorted to. 

The price restriction policy 
means a square deal for the con- 
sumer, a reasonable profit to the 
dealer and a constant effort to- 
ward betterment of the product 
on the part of the manufacturer. 


—— -- +45 ---—- 
<EFUSE TO LABEL GLUCOSE 
“CORN SYRUP” 





“Corn syrup” is a memory in the 
Wisconsin Legislature. After a fight 
at has been waged since the session 
ened, the Assembly on April 19, by a 
te of 68 to 22, killed the bill per- 
nitting glucose to he labeled corn 
-vrup. 

In the debate, Assemblyman Gettle 
arged that a greater array of skilled 
bbyists had appeared for the bill than 
for any other measure in recent years. 
“When they say that Wisconsin is 
the only state in which the dealers are 
required to label this corn syrup as 

ucose’ I am proud of Wisconsin.” 


—~+e>—__—_—_ 


E. G. Lewis, of St. Louis, has ar- 
nged to consolidate his various inter 
ts and place the same in the hands of 
stees for five years to make more 

efective a plan of reorganization. This 
1] not affect the St. Louis Star, which 
1 continue under its present manage- 
ut without change of any kind. 


ABLE ADVERTISING ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CROWELL PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY 





Since it acquired the American Mag- 
azine, the Crowell Publishing Company 
has made several changes in its ad- 
vertising departments, and it is now 
made up as follows: 

S. Keith Evans, advertising director; 
Joseph A. Ford, Western manager. 

Woman’s Home Companion advertis- 
ing staff: Charles R. Woodward, East- 
ern manager; William Watt, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, the South and New 
York City; BP. P. Edmonston, New 
York State and New York City; A. W. 
Pease, New York City; Smith B Queal, 
Western office. 

Farm and Fireside advertising staff: 

Charles S. Henning, Eastern man- 
ager; P. L. Rittenhouse, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New York a 
T. J. Morris, Western office; D. W 
Henderson, Western office. 

The American Magazine advertising 
staff: R. A. Boice, Eastern manager; 
J. A. Frazer, New England and New 
York City; K. F. Luthy, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, the South and New York 
Cit C. A. Porter, New York State 
an Mew York City; C. R. Toy, West- 
ern office, and F. G. Maloney, Western 
office. 

———+o.—____ 


NEW MEMBERS OF A. N. A. M. 





The following have been elected to 
membership in the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers. 

George A. Frost, George Frost Com- 
pany, Boston, “Boston Garters,” ‘Vel- 
“7 Rog Hose Supporters.”’ 

C. Goodwin, advertising manager, 
gp. pn Sons Company, Rochester, 
Ni. Ye, wholesale opticians, manu fac- 
turers of “Shur-On’’ goods. 

George Frank Lord, manager adver- 
tising division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del., high explosives, sporting pow- 
ders, etc. 

Ernst Stein, A. Stein & Co.,-Chicago, 
“Paris Garters” for men and “Princess 
Chic” for women. 

The association now has a total mem- 
bership of eighty-eight. 


tee 


TEXAS WANTS A. A. C. A. IN 1912 





The principal feature of the meeting 
of the Fort Worth Advertising Men’s 
Club, April 19, was the address of Col. 
Frank P. Holland, of Farm and Ranch, 
Dallas. in which he outlined plans for 
capturing the 1912 convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica for some Texas city, probably Dal- 
las. In his talk Col. Holland stated 
thot these conventions bring together 
from two to three thousand of the most 
intelligent men of America, and the 
good they could do a city or state that 
impressed them favorably is immeasur- 
able. 

Dr. Wynne, of Dallas, told of the 
good work being done Ri Bw’ the 
state in organizing new clubs and 
strengthening | the clubs already formed 
i various cities. 
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ADVERTISING THAT 
TEACHES ONE THING 
AT A TIME 


MOST ADVERTISEMENTS TRY TO TELL 
THE WHOLE STORY AT ONCE—HOW 
THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING AP- 
PLY TO ADVERTISEMENT MAKING— 
ADVERTISING TO BE EFFECTIVE 
MUST* BE REMEMBERED 


By Marshall Whitlatch, 
Advertising Manager, Standard Milling 
Company, New York. 

If the editor of Printers’ INK, 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mme. Tetrazzini and a couple of 
phonographs were to start talking 
to me at the same time it would 
mean confusion even though they 
were all talking upon the same 
general topic. I would have to 
hold up my hands and exclaim: 
“Please! Please! One at a 
time !” 

I have not the ability to give 
that amount of attention which 
can grasp so many items at once. 
One thing at a time is my limit, 
and the majority of the people I 
have met have the same natural 
limitation. 

Consider then the ordinary ad- 
vertisement. 

The Madame’s wonderful voice 
would represent the name of the 
product and would be of a dif- 
ferent type from the rest so as 
to lend a distinguishing mark as 
she sings it. The Colonel would 
give the catch-phrase and doubt- 
less would defer to a lady and 
not make it as loud as the name. 
The phonographs would give the 
qualitv talk and testimonials and 
the editor might mention the firm 
name and address in a loud voice 
hecause this is important, al- 
though possibly not so much so as 
the name of the goods which are 
to be advertised. It might be 
well to introduce into the scene a 
cowboy with a lasso in the form 
of a mechanical device to catch 
the eye. 

To confuse, according to the 
Standard Dictionary, means “to 
throw into disorder or confusion; 
mix indiscriminately; combine so 
as to obliterate clear distinctions; 
disorder.” 

Great men have the ability to 








concentrate their attention. It is 
the basis of their great ability 
They can by an effort of will sep 
arate all the irrelevant facts fron 
the meat of the question. Train 
ing develops this faculty. Ignor 
ance and an inability to concen 
trate the attention go hand i: 
hand. It is fair to assume that th: 
average person has the averag: 
ability in this respect. 

The relation of this fact to con 
fusion in advertising is that a 
advertisement should be simplifie: 
to avoid confusion. Make it eas 
ier for the average person to un 
derstand what you are driving at 
As far as your particular product 
is concerned you must educate 
them gradually to the various 
points of merit it possesses i 
comparison with other similar 
products. It is necessary to edu- 
cat: them gradually because that 
is the only way it is possible t« 
educate any one. Children are 
taught one thing at a time, and | 
have always understood from edu- 
cators that as children grow older 
they do not become easier to 
teach, but, on the contrary, as the 
old saying has it, “It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks.” 

The bulk of advertising is at 
tempting to tell the whole stor 
in one lesson, or, by constantly rc 
peating the whole story, it is as 
sumed that they will learn +1 
That is going against the experi 
ence of people trained in teach 
ing. Teach one fact at a time, 
because if it is going to require 
a number of facts to convince 
that is the only way people can 
learn anyway. If you are goin 
to give a long talk it will have 
to be a well-told tale to hold their 
attention to the end of the read- 
ing, and you must make the con 
version at that time, because the, 
won't, without special interest. 
ever read it again. 

These master advertisements 
are seldom met with in real life 
they do happen, but it would he 
hard to call one to mind? Those 
which attempt one thing at a time 
seem to have the call because the: 
more nearly parallel the methods 
of people trained to teach. 

Look at the page ads in any of 
the magazines and see how much 
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people are asked to remember. If 
they remember the name alone 
they are doing well. 

In “staging” the ad, how little 
has apparently been learned from 
the master stage managers! How 
little real ingenuity is used to 
make all the rest of the ad sup- 
port the star performer which is 
the name of the product. An ad- 
vertisement is just like a window 
display. If it is done right it 
must be done by a trained win- 
dow-dresser. Things should not 
be scattered around the window 
pell-mell, just to occupy every bit 
of available space. Take, for ex- 
ample, the difference in the win- 
dows of the cheap stores and the 
high class stores and see how the 
item of confusion is emphasized 
in the cheap stores by presenting 
to your view a hundred different 
articles with their prices; the high 
class store presents one thing and 
mounts it separately and concen- 
trates the effort and attention on 
that one thing. This absence of 
confusion is the item more than 
all else combined that gives a 
“tone” to either the store window 
or_the advertisement. 

It is what people can remem- 
her that is vital in making a sale 
and not how much is presented to 
their attention, because it must be 
presumed that the average person 
who sees the ad does not see it at 
the psychological moment when 
he is ready to buy. The av- 
erage magazine advertisement is 
seen at a time when the person 
has leisure to read, and it is a 
wonderful ad that will make him 
forsake his comfort and reading 
to write for your goods or go to 
the store and get them. 

When folks are next making 
their purchases it is of the utmost 
importance that they be able to 
recall the name of your goods, or 
they cannot order them regardless 
of the qualities which they may 
remember the goods to possess. 
If your ad has been simple and 
clear they will be able to draft a 
mental picture of it, and in their 
mind’s eye they will see the name 
standing out clearly and distinctly. 
[his is only possible where sim- 
plicity and clearness have been 
the keynote 


The name and a touch of deco- 
ration to suggest the “tone” or 
“class” of the product is sufficient 
and infinitely better than an 
amount of “copy” which is con- 
fusing. It is only what stands out 
clearly in men’s minds which will 
be recalled in any case and in the 
effort to tell all the story at once 
you are apt to tell too much, more 
than they will be willing to read 
in one case and more than they 
can possibly recall in the next 
place. 

Instead of sending out hundreds 
of pieces of copy in the effort or 
hope that one will be fortunate in 
landing the order, it would seem 
to be better to run one ad which 
is constantly being tested and re- 
fined more and more until it can 
stand all the criticism that can be 
launched against it. 

Each new piece of copy is an 
untried salesman which you are 
sending out into a valuable ter- 
ritory, and it would seem to be 
the part of wisdom to spend sev- 
eral weeks testing and criticising 
each “salesman” before he is sent 
out rather. than launching green 
“men” at the rate of two or three 
per day. 


2. es 
AD DID NOT DISTURB THE 
PEACE 





Because he was unable to show that 
the publication of his advertisement in 
a Sunday newspaper | hed “disturbed 
the peace of societv,’ W. S. Gruber 
lost his suit to avoid payment for the 
advertising to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Company, heard before Judge Cordes 
in civil court at Milwaukee, April 14. 

Gruber based his action on the Wis- 
consin statute, which makes a contract 
to be performed on Sunday illegal, but 
the court held that as the contract was 
made in Chicago, it would come under 
the Illinois statutes, which require the 
plaintiff to show that fulfillment of the 
contract disturbed the peace. 


tO 


G. B. Voorheis, formerly advertising 
manager of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company, Racine, Wis., has 
resigned to engage in other business in 
Winnipeg. While in Racine, Mr. Voor 
heis also had charge of the racing end 
of the Pierce Motor Company, which 
makes the Case automobile. 





The special newspaper agencies of 
Robert MacQuoid and Philip S. Tilden, 
both of New York, have been consoli- 
dated under the name of MacQuoid & 
Tilden, and have offices in the Bruns- 
wick Building, New York, and the 
Crilly Building, Chicago. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL ‘* EASE” 
ADVERTISING MUST BE CLASSIFIED 

TO SECURE MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE- 

NESS—ONE SQUARE INCH THE 

EYE’'S CAPACITY—OPTICS AS RE- 

LATING TO TYPOGRAPHY 

By George French. 

What we wish to do, in adver- 
tising, is to get our plea into the 
minds of possible buyers of the 
thing we are advertising. We 
want to get our plea agreeably 
into the minds of possible buyers. 

To do this we must not irritate 
the reader of our advertisement; 
we must not ask him to make any 
effort. We must beguile him. We 
must make it easy for him to read. 
We must make it inevitable that 
he will notice. 

This is not to be done through 
the text. It must be done by the 
iorm of the advertisement, and 


Robert Hichens New Novel 
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YOU CAN'T GET BY THIS WITHOUT READ 
ING IT 


the form must be adapted to the 
habits and powers of the eye. It 
is the eye that is first interested, 
if the reader is to be interested at 
all. It is the involuntary interest 
of the eye—the attraction of form 
—which leads to the advertise- 
ment being read; and if it is not 
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read it is of no use to the ad- 
vertiser. 

The modern psychologist tells 
us how to interest the eye by 
showing us what are its powers 
and limitations. and what are its 
habits and predilections. It is an 
organ seemingly endowed with 





“ERIN. GO _BRACH”™ 





Deunisons 
Decorations for St. Patrick’s Day 


Possess, a Distinctive Merit Unduplicated -Anywhere 






Decorated Crepe Paper 
Jack Horner Pies 





Daniioon cManufaclusing Sompany 
26 FRANKLIN STREET 











CONFUSED TYPOGRAPHY, BUT IT WILL BI 
SEEN AND READ BY EVERY PERSON 
LOOKING AT THE PAGE IT IS ON 


reasoning powers, and a_ mind 
that is very particular and very 
peculiar. What the eye likes it 
will take note of, and send an ap- 
proval along the nerves to the 
‘brain, asking that the advertise- 
ment or picture or piece of print 
be given special attention; and 
such request is never ignored 
That which the eye approves, 
upon the pages of the newspaper 
or magazine, is taken up by the 
mind and is read. The result of 
the reading is a matter for the 
text to determine, but the eye gets 
the text its chance 

It would require a volume to 
adequately set forth what it is 
about the eve that advertisers 
ought to know. and why. Perhaps 
the leading optical fundamentals 
are form, space, color harmonies 
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and all of the art es- 
sentials. Particularly 
important is form—the 
form of the advertise- 
ment and of the letters 
forming the words that 
compose it ; and space— 
the space the eye is ask- 
ed to cover or travel to 
get the cue to the meat 
of the advertisement. 

The eye is the crea- 
ture of habit. In Amer- 
ica it abominates the 
form and tone of the 
type that in Germany 
it demands. In Amer- 
ica, England, France 
and Italy the eye has 
been trained and bred 
to the so-called Roman 
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refléct the discrimination of 
the host, upon the arrival of an 
unexpected guest. To all who 


ing richness and delicacy — 
Quarts, pints, half-pints. 
Sold wy &. 8. Pierce Co 
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impulse. This act fixes 
attention upon the con- 
tents of the advertise- 
ment, and induces that 
serous attention to the 
argument which leads 
to temptation to buy. 
The physical habit of 
the eye compels it to 
take notice, and to ab- 
sorb by “fixation.” That 
is, a line of print is not 
read with a_ steady 
movement of the eye, 
but by chunks as it 
were. The eye picks 
up a word, or two or 
three short words, then 
moves forward a cer- 
tain distance and picks 
up the next “fixation.” 


face of type. In Ger- 
many, Greece, Turkey, tyre 
and Eastern countries 
generally, it has not yet 
become accustomed to 
the Roman type. In English and 
Latin countries, therefore, it 
would be unwise for advertisers 
to use any type that is not a 
close relation of the Roman. 
In Germany he must always 
use some variant of the black 
letter. 


GOOD AT THE TOP, BUT 
MATTER VERY 
POORLY HANDLED, AND 
TOO MUCH TEXT 
——$<— EEE 


Lines the length of 
these would be absorb- 
ed with two or three 
“fixations,” while the 
lines of an octavo book 
of history, where the object was 
to get as much matter into the 
volume as possible, would proba- 
bly require four or five “fixa- 
tions,” and the eye would become 
exhausted much sooner. About 
four “fixations” to the line is as 
much as the eye should be asked 





Elaborate and 
experiments have 


less rather than more, 
and not to be consid- 
ered as an inch square. 
The form depends upon 
the matter observed, 
but is usually covered 
about an inch and a 
half in length by about 
five-eighths of an inch 
in height. Within this 
space the attraction line 
of the advertisement 
should be set. 

The general form and 
appearance of the ad- 
vertisement may be re- 
lied upon to attract the 
eye, and then the first 
scrap of print to be 


long-continued 

demonstrated 
that the eye cannot take in at one 
impulse more than a small area 
—something like one square inch; 


exceed 
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A DELIGHT TO THE EYE 


read determines the interest of I have 


the reader. 


Manifestly, this first 
bit of matter must be something 
that the eye can take in at one tioned. 


hecome 
that do 





to make; beyond that there is 
hesitation, labor, and weariness. 
The logic for the advertiser is 
that his text lines should never 


about three-and-a-half 
inches in length, and 
his “catch-line,” or 
“eye-catcher,” should 
not be more than one- 
and-a-half inches long 
by not over one-half 
of an inch high; and 
that it is better to use 
Roman type faces rath- 
er than any of the many 
odd or fancy faces. 

If any one is inclined 
to question this matter, 
let him take any peri- 
odical in which he is 
not especially interest- 
ed, and look through 
the advertising pages. 
He will be attracted as 

pointed out, and he will 
sensible of the catchlines 
not exceed the size men- 
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It is of some importance also 
to know how much matter an 
ordinary reader can read in a 
given time. In these days, time 
is of great importance. Adver- 
tisements for men are largely read 
on the street car or the train, 
and time is a big factor. An ad- 





WHAT BUT ITS FINE OPTICAL QUALITIES 
HAS MADE THIS EFFECTIVE? 


vertisement with much reading 
matter will be passed over, while 
that with but little text may be 
read. Experiments show that the 
average person reads at the rate 
of about 3.42 inches per second— 
a double-column newspaper ad- 
vertisement six inches long in 
about one minute if set in twelve- 
pointtype. The ordinary magazine 
page advertisement, if mostly text, 
would require about two minutes 
for reading, if set in twelve-point 
type. 

Suppose a man has to ride 
half an hour to and half an 
hour home from his business. 
There is an hour for reading the 
morning and evening papers; and 
there is the news and the stock 
quotations to read. What time is 
there for the advertisements? If 
they are to be read, they must be 
attractive and brief, and they 
must have the best possible catch- 





lines, and they must be lucid and 
terse. Must they not? They must 
be of a nature to attract and 
humor the eye. 

A careful consideration of the 
subject of optics, in relation to 
the design and text of advertise- 
ments, will lead many advertisers 
to quite radica!ly change their 
customs, or should have that ef 
tect. 
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A PROPHET WITHOUT HONOk 
IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 





Battimore, Mp., April 15, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is interesting to note in one oi 
your recent issues, the generosity an 
enterprising spirit displayed by me: 
chants and business men in_ Buffalo 
N. Y., in extending to the advertising 
class of the Y. M. C. A. an oppor 
tunity to do some practical work. 

Whatever benefit the students may 
derive from this adwriting stunt it af 
fords a great contrast to the way thing 
are done in Baltimore. 

The Y. M. A. here had such 
class and the business men would not 
give a fellow a ghost of a chance, al 
though the work was offered gratis 
However, the same people are making 
an awful noise about booming the City 
of Baltimore, and yet they will not rec 
ognize or encourage home talent by 
engaging local men to prepare the a 
vertising matter. They had to go t 
Portland, Oregon, to get a man to tel 
them all about Baltimore when there 
are men in town possessing all the 
brightness and intelligence that is nec 
essary to hold down the job. The man 
from the Pacific Coast (speaking for 
himself) stated that the publicity mar 
was entitled to an annual salary of 
$12,000. Yet there are men, born 
and bred in Baltimore and knowing 
every inch of the town, who were will 
ing for the good of the city to take up 
the booming proposition for $5,000 pe: 
year. 

Baltimore is a great business center, 
with excellent natural resources and 
advantages, and yet it was necessary 
to have a man to travel over thre 
thousand miles to tell us about the 
very things that every school child in 
the city already knows. After impart 
ing such brilliant information, the ma: 
from the West says he should hav: 
$12,000 a year to enlighten humanity 
about Baltimore. Tell it to your 
readers. 

An Op SuBscriBer. 
ee 


ADVERTISING FOR RAW MATE 
5 RIAL 


Page space has been taken in the 
agricultural press of certain sections by 
L. Levussove, of New York, to adver 
tise a demand for long mohair, and 
bespeak the good will of sheep raisers 
who have long mohair to sell. 
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\MERICAN PUBLISHERS 
COMPLETE BUSY WEEK 





‘EW PRESIDENT TO SUCCEED MR. 
RIDDER—PRESS AGENT EVIL CAN- 
VASSED—NEW AGENTS RECOGNIZED 
—ENTHUSIASTIC JOINT BANQUET 
WHEN PRESIDENT TAFT SPOKE 





Bruce Haldeman, of the Louis- 
ille Courier Journal, was elected 
resident of the A. N. P. A. last 
‘riday afternoon, to succeed Her- 
man Ridder, of the New York 
taats-Zeitung, who had resigned. 
lerbert L. Bridgman, of the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union, was 
nade vice-president. These were 
the only changes in the list of 
fficers. 

_ When the sessions of the A, N. 

A. began Wednesday morning 

f last week 165 members were in 
ttendance, a larger number, it is 
aid, than ever registered the first 
day of the annual convention. The 
report of the treasurer, W. J. Pat- 
‘ison, showed that the receipts of 
the association last. year were 


$81,689.65 and the disbursements 


366,230.55, leaving a balance on 
hand of $15,459.10. 

The press agent problem was 
discussed in all its bearings at the 
pening meeting. Don Seitz, of 
the New York World, was of the 
opinion that something drastic 
should be done to root out the 
evil that was depriving the dailies 
of much paid advertising that it 
otherwise would be getting. 
Following him other speakers 
took a fall out of the automobile 
press agents who by their clever 
lactics were using the dailies as 
iree publicity mediums to their 
distinct advantage. At this meet- 
ing the aeroplane for the first 
time in history took its place with 
other industries to be guarded 
against as a source of press agent 
inatter. 

As a result of the discussion 
the subject was referred to the 
advertising agents committee, of 
which Mr. Seitz is chairman, to 
report later. 

The advertising agents commit- 
tee, made up of Messrs. Seitz. 
liornick, Taylor, Brown, Rogers, 
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Ridder, Townsend, Anthony, 
Baker and Haldeman submitted 
this list of advertising agents 
which it recommended for en- 
dorsement: Donovan Armstrong, 
Philadelphia; Carl M. Green Co., 
Detroit; Francis Holmes, Los 
Angeles; H. B. Humphrey, Bos- 
ton; J.O. Powers Co., New York; 
Publicity Bureau, Richmond; 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Chi- 
cago; Van Cleve Company, New 
York; Louis Anfinger, St. Louis; 
Burkitt & Co. Chicago; J. W. 
Davis, Chicago, and H. H. Levy, 
New York. The endorsement 
of the Mosessohn Advertising 
Agency, of Portland, was with- 
drawn, inasmuch as it has been 
sold to Hyskell & Son, and a rule 
of the association provides in case 
of sale an application by the new 
owner. The recognition of the 
McIntyre Agency, of Los Angeles, 
was withdrawn, as that concern 
has ceased to do business. 

The gala event of the week was 
the joint banquet held Thursday 
evening at the Waldorf, when 
President Taft spoke strongly for 
reciprocity and ridiculed the idea 
that a desire to annex Canada was 
lurking behind the Administra- 
tion’s measure. Enthusiasm was 
rampant, all joining heartily and 
frequently in the applause that 
kept the President smiling his 
famous smile. 

James R. Mackay, president of 
the Canadian Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and business manager of the 
Toronto Globe, one of Canada’s 
ablest and cleanest dailies, spoke 
briefly on reciprocity from the 
Canadian view-point. Other speak- 
ers were Hon. William Barton 
Northrup, K.C., H. E. Manuel de 
Zamacona, Mexican Ambassador 
to the United States, Dr. David 
Jayne Hill and Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. 





AUERBACH JOINS “SMART SET” 





The John Adams Thayer Corporation 
has appointed Malcolm C. Auerbach 
Western manager of Smart Set, with 
headquarters at 1502 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. Mr. Auerbach was formerly 
connected with the Washington Times 
and has made many friends in the ad- 
vertising business during his association 
with Printers’ Ink, first in the New 
York office and later as Western man- 
ager. 
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THE ADVERTISING POSSI- 
BILITIES IN LETTER- 
HEADS 
SOME ATTEMPTS TO PUT HUMAN IN- 
TEREST IN STATIONERY—ONE CON- 
CERN THAT DEVISED A “CHANGE 
OF COPY’—HOW HERPICIDE IN- 
STILLS ATMOSPHERE IN ITS LET- 
TERHEADS—SHALL THE FACTORY 
OR THE TRADE-MARKK BE REPRE- 

SENTED ? 





By S. C. Lambert. 

A firm sends out 500 letters a 
day under two-cent postage. Each 
letter, it is fair to say, is opened 
and read in a more or less casual! 
way. Three thousand people a 
week thus read the letter, or 156,- 
coo a year. Here is a circulation 
practically without “waste.” It is 
as large as that of some of the 
magazines. Isn’t it worth while to 
take full advantage of this pecu- 
liarly intimate circulation by mak- 
ing the letterheads as interesting, 
as well as dignified, as possible ? 

One gains the impression that 
fully half the letters coming from 
the mail carry a picture of the con 
cern’s factory at the top. What 
this lacks in human interest and 
“snap,” it makes up in dignity and 
weight, so advocates of that kind 
of letterhead copy argue. 

But it was sure to be only a 
matter of time before some ambi- 
tious concerns would regard their 
letterheads as so much copy and 
treat them as copy. For instance, 
there is the old house of B. T. 
Babbitt, manufacturer of soaps, 
cleansers and lyes. About a year 
ago Louis Hilfer was put in 
charge of the Babbitt rejuvena- 
tion campaign. As a distinctive 
sign of Babbitt production he se- 
lected the colors of blue and yel- 
low, which he put upon the pack- 
ages, the boxes, the trade liter- 
ature and even upon such color 
advertising as he did. The letters 
almost escaped attention. The old 
letterhead had been in use 
for a great many years—substan- 
tial and all that but seemingly 
committed to itself for all time. 

Mr. Hilfer did a bit of figuring 
and discovered that Babbitt let- 
ters, individual and form, were 
circulating to the extent of sev- 


eral hundreds of thousands a year 
So he brought the letterheads t 
life, also, by having them print: 

with a band of yellow across tl 

top, and with a big blue circle a: 
one side. 

Those who feel that they ai 
justified in thinking it is wise f. 
a big concern to cling to one ur 
varying style of letterhead wit 
the name of the enterprise, the a 
dress, and a list of the branch 
houses or of the officers, doubtless 
would object to the breezy lette: 
head series now making up the 
stationery of the Angle Manufa 
turing Company of New Yor! 
When the present sales manager 
came into the company a year or 


EXAMPLES SHOWING HOW THE LETTE 
EAD MAY BE CHANGED WITH THE SEASON 


so ago, he conceived a dislike f 
the old head, showing the name 
of the company, the officers and a 
picture of the factory building. 

He would treat his heads as he 
would copy. He devised new sta- 
tionery with only the name of the 
company at the top and the ad 
dress, and a picture with a caption 
at one side. ‘The picture was a 
half-tone made from the photo- 
graph of a girl, who was putting 
the lamp through its various 
“paces.” On one letterhead th 
girl was smilingly turning dow: 
the lamp, and the small type cap 
tion read to the effect that it was 
as easy as turning on or off ga 
the picture on letterhead number 
two showed the same damsel hold 
ing her hand above the chimn 
thus demonstrating. as the captio1 
informed one, that the lamp gave 
off only a very small amount oi 
heat. There are four of thes 
poses in all, making a progress! 
letterhead series. 

The letterhead of the Yawm: 
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& Erbe Company is a misnomer. 
t is rather a letterhead and a let- 
ter-side. Indeed, the sheet seems 
eluctant to yield enough space 
‘or the typing. Across the top are 
ihe names of the directors and a 
st of the cities having branch 

ictories. Down the left side runs 

series of illustrations of the 





GIVING YOUR LETTERHEAD 
“ALONGSIDE” POSITION 


company’s products: 

card records, section- 

al filing cabinets. and 

letter copiers. There 

has been an attempt 

here obviously to 

' make the letterheads 

. interesting as well as 

f — informative. And who 

* shall say that it does 
© not connect the name 
==] of the firm with its 
* products more clearly 
than had no_ photo- 
raphs been used? 

The letterhead of the Herpitide 
Company is in a class by itself 
\rtistically it is a botch, but it is, 
is a certain novelist would say, 
“somehow interesting.” Though 

makes one shiver it sets one 
to looking. The middle top of 
he letterhead is a picture of 
haos, with the name of the com- 
pany in the rifts. Out of very 
larkest chaos springs a line of 
vhite type which proclaims, very 
fittingly, Herpicide as the “orig- 

1” dandruff killer. But the real 
dvertising “stuff” appears on the 
right and left flanks. Drawings 
f the hair roots, healthy and as 
‘ffected by dandruff, are printed 
is they appear through a pow- 
rful microscope. Their uncanni- 
ness compels attention. It cannot 
he gainsaid that these magnified 
exhibits give a most professional 
ind learned atmosphere to the 

hole letterhead scheme 

It is said by those who know 
that one way to secure emphasis 
is to understate. Some such idea 
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as this must have been in the 
mind of the man who schemed a 
letterhead that comes out of a 


certain downtown office, New 
York City. All that appears at 
the top—though it is nicely en- 
graved—are the words, “Fifty-six 
New Street.” One has a fecling 
somehow or other that there is 
something behind that. There is 
It is the Standard Oil Company 
Naturally enough there are 
Philistines who would dampen the 
ardor of one who would go all the 
way of turning his letterhead in 
gingery copy. One of them said: 
“What you write on the letter is 
copy, not the letterhead. The let- 
terhead is like the signature of 
the advertisement, it’s an identifi- 
cation. Put on your trade-mark, 
your branch factory address, a 
picture of your package or of 


> ee MRED co fe, 
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ome, 


MAKING A LETTERHEAD A_ SCIENTIFI( 
DEMONSTRATION 


your factory, if you like. But 
don’t allow the reader of your 
letter to gain an impression of in- 
stability and‘lack of weight, by 
confronting him with too human- 
interest a head!” 


TRADE-MARKS PROTECTED IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Through the action of the California 
legislature and the executive the trade 
mark law in California has been re 
stored to the condition in which it was 
prior to the passage of the law of 1909. 
This law made the title to trade-marks 
depend upon registration and not upon 
priority of use, and not only denied 
the rights of those who by advertising 
and use had made them famous, but 
opened the door to the grossest fraud. 

he abrogation of the unjust measure 
was largely due to the work of the 
United States Trade-Mark Association 
in rousing local sentiment and bring 
ing to bear the influence of national 
advertisers. 

— ——_+oe—____ - 


“BIG SIX’S” WESTERN 
SENTATIVE 


REPRE.- 


Hoyt & Tenney have been appointed 
the Western representatives of the “Big 
Six” medical journals, with their offices 
at 1014-1015 Boyce Building, Chicago, 
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Sending $2250 
After $750 


Is Ir GOOD 
BUSINESS? 


Cumulative value! Every advertiser 
wants it; all mediums claim it; a few—a 
mighty few—possess it. 


You cannot ‘“‘cumulate’”’ on an audience 
that is going to rise en masse and leave the 
hall when you are only half through your 
discourse. 


We have made sure of one thing in our 
circulation: it stays with us! An advertiser 
using MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE this year 
is morally certain to have the same circle of 
readers next year. Our system of distribu- 
tion is such that expirations and renewals 
can affect only a bare 10% of our circulation. 


Insomuch as 85% of the readers of MUN- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE go voluntarily every 
month to their newsdealer and lay down the 
purchase price of one copy, we are entirely 
justified in assuming that these readers 
WANT the magazine—and therefore will 
read it. They repeat next year, because we 
offer no inducement other than a good 
magazine; if they did not repeat we would 
have no readers. 
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Let us show you a way to save the | 
$2250 for another year’s work. | 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 





But suppose you pay $500 a page for | 
900,000 circulation that is built upon | 
““clubs,’’ premiums, cut-rates, &c. ? | 
Here is what happens: | 


Six page-insertions a year at 
$500 means an annual space 


investment of . . , $3000.00 


Reaching 500,000 homes each 
insertion, you pay, to talk to each 
home six times . . . ‘ .006 


It is common knowledge in the 
publishing world that 75% of all cir- 
culation built up by clubbing offers, 
premiums, &c., is lost each year. 
Consequently, you have talked six 
times to 375,000 homes that you 
cannot reach next year. This cost 


you ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 2250.00 


Leaving an investment that re- 
mains, upon which to establish cumu- 
lative reputation of only " , 750.00 


This $750 represents what you really de- | 
sired in the first place—homes that you could | 
talk to year after year. The $2250 repre- | 
sents a circulation that evaporates into thin | 
air every twelve months, chasing “‘clubs,’’ | 
lithographs, cook -stoves, and what- not, | 
offered as premiums for subscribing. 
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The Man Who Came 
Back 


No one would deny that Farm Journal is useful 
to country people. Here is a letter which is an 
index of its deep human interest even to those whose 
practical work is along different lines. 


“Have just received my first copy of the Farm Journal, and 
am as tickled over it as a boy with a new engine. I can remem- 
ber while as a boy the Farm Journal came to grandfather’s, I 
used to delight in reading it, so it is like finding an old friend. 

I am a city chap, a chief clerk in an office of over one hun- 
dred clerks, but the “call of the soil’ is strong, and it is becom- 
ing sharper with the reading of your magazine.” 


G. G. W., Chicago. 


With the “call of the soil” becoming stronger, the 
clientele of the Farm Journal forms a rising market. 


Farm Journal has the largest circulation of all 
farm papers. The June issue (closing May 5th) 
will consist of more than 760,000 copies, rate $3.50 
per line. 


We employ no solicitors. Forward your order 
through any good agency or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE INS AND QUTS OF 


SAMPLING 





THE HOUSEKEEPER A MENTAL AS 
WELL AS PHYSICAL OBJECTIVE OF 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE METHOD——HAN- 


DLING THE FORCE—SUPERVISOR 
THE BACKBONE OF IDEAL CAM- 
PAIGN 





By Charles W. Hurd. 
III. 


There is one phase of house-to- 
house sampling on which all sales 
managers are agreed; it is cheaper 
in the long run to throw the sam- 
ples away, yourself, right at the 
start, than to pay the local bill- 
poster to do it for you. Or, when 
it comes to that, than to leave it 
to your own unsupervised sam- 
plers to do. 

There really is not much to 
choose between the two methods. 
You have not the ghost of a show 
either way, and you will save 
time, money and disappointment 
by knocking this kind of sam- 
pling in the head at the start. 

“The first rule of 5 eet aged is to 
sample,” says E. J. Booth of the 
QO. J. Gude Company, of New 
York, who was formerly the sales 
manager of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company. “A good deal that goes 
by the name of sampling is not 
sampling at all, because the sam- 
ples do not get to the house- 
keeper. 

“If the sampler really takes the 
samples out,” he continues, “and 
I have been forced to entertain 
the suspicion in some cases that 
he does not—and makes an hon- 
est distribution (according to his 
lights) experience shows that his 
training, intelligence and interest 
in the proposition are seldom 
equal to the task of getting the 
sample into the housekeeper’s 
hands. He does not understand 
the importance of it, and in the 
majority of cases he will not do 
it. He throws the samples into 
the yard or upon the porch, or 
leaves dozens of them with 
friends or favored families, and in 
other ways manages to defeat the 
obiect of the sample distribution. 

“I recall instances where we 


sampled Cottolene or one of our 
soaps 


through local  billposters 
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and got next to no returns, and 
then went into the same towns 
later with our own crews, well 
supervised, and started sales right 
away.” 

So we must first catch the hare 
—we must get the sample deliv- 
ered, ‘That’s the physical part of 
sampling. Until that part is done 
right, there will be no other part. 
When the package is thrown upon 
the piazza, and it does not hap- 
pen to be kicked or brushed out 
of the way, or be carried off by 
the children or gathered up three 
or four days later, soiled and 
weatherbeaten—if it really reaches 
its destination, physically, there’s 
a good strong chance that under 
these circumstances it will not, 
mentally. We would not think of 
soliciting by mail that way; and 
sampling costs more than postage. 

It will help a whole lot to look 
at sampling from the view-point 
of service, rather than sales. It’s a 
service to give the housekeeper a 
better article than the one she is 
using. She needs it and ought to 
have it, Not every housekeeper 
wili appreciate this view primari- 
ly, but the conviction will do won- 
ders for the distributing organiza- 
tion, and in the long run transfer 
itself to her. 

The point of sampling, there- 
fore, should be to get the sample 
to her as a matter of service. It 
is nO service, evidently, to get the 
sample into the neighborhood, or 
into the yard, or even into the 
kitchen. It is not even enough to 
get it dumbly into the hands of 
the housekeeper. The best serv- 
ice is to get it—the idea for which 
the sample stands—into her mind. 
The errand is not performed, the 
message is not delivered, until the 
sampler can say: 

“Madam, this is a sample of 
such-and-such-a-thing. It does so- 
and-so. Your grocer (or drug- 
gist) keeps the full size. If you 
will give this sample a trial, you 
will appreciate why the manufac- 
turer goes to the expense of in- 
troducing it in this way. The 
booklet contains full directions 
and many valuable suggestions.” 

The idea is the all-important 
thing. It takes a very bad article 
indeed to destroy a pleasing first 
impression. Most of our tastes 
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unquestionably are cultivated and 
owe their existences to education 


of some sort or another. ‘The 
“educational appeal” is strong 


enough, for instance, in the case 
of a boy to make him go through 
three or four unpleasant experi- 
ences with tobacco before he 
learns to enjoy a smoke. 

The sampler’s little speech may 
be as elaborate as you like. 
Shredded Wheat samplers spend 
two or three minutes with the 
housekeeper, describing the bis- 
cuit and the manner of process. 
The young women samplers of a 
tea company in New York actu- 
ally demonstrate the product in 
the home as well as sample it. 
Old Dutch Cleanser samplers have 
a set speech of a half-dozen sen- 
tences. 

The sampler 
reach the 


cannot always 
housewife. She may 
be out, or may not answer the 
bell, or may refuse to be seen. 
These are matters not within the 
control of the sampler, or of the 
manufacturer. It should, how- 
ever, be the aim to get the pack- 
age and the idea as near to head- 
quarters as possible. 

Much is thus seen to depend 
upon the means by which the sam- 
ples are distributed, upon the men 
who distribute and the method by 
which they do it. There are 
strong differences of opinion as 
to the necessity of building up 
permanent organizations of sam- 
plers. There is much to be said 
for and against this. It all de- 
pends upon whether you can get 
dependable men at the right price 
to go along, or, on the other hand, 
whether you can pick up good 
men locally in each place and get 
more out of their fresh interest. 
In many cases, the men may be 
hired in each town you go into. 
Sometimes they may be taken 
along to a few towns. If demon- 
stration is necessary to the propo- 
sition, it probably will be profitable 
to take them along all the way. 
But if the proposition is not too 
difficult for them te master, they 
may be hired in the town, and 
coached for an hour or two be- 
fore being taken out. 

Much depends upon the charac- 
ter of the men. And this in turn 


upon the character ef the super- 
visor or head man. It would be 
a mistake to take for supervisor 
any but a seasoned salesman and 
one of approved loyalty to the 
house. ‘lhe supervisor is really 
the backbone of the sampling 
campaign. He is the nucleus 01 
the organization in each territory 
and goes from place to place, 
picking up aud dropping the sam- 
plers. He must be well paid fo: 
this kind of work, say from $18 
to $20 or more, where the ordi- 
nary sampler receives but $1.00 or 
$1.50 a day. The higher-grade 
man he is the more he will bi 
able to make of the men under 
him. 

The best kind of sampler is the 
young man not too old to hav 
gone into the’ discard, and 
not too young to be incapable ot 
giving the talk with effect. If he 
is recommended by a local dealer, 
so much the better. 

Now comes the size of the 
crew—an important point, not al 
Ways appreciated. There is a 
guiding principle as to size, and 
it is this: Keep your crew ‘small 
enough to be watched easily. 

The sales manager of a large 
national distributor has gone into 
this question with great thorough- 
ness, and he has decided that the 
right number of samplers to each 
supervisor is four—no more, no 
less. 

When one of his supervisors 
goes into a town, he hires a horse 
and wagon, preferably a covered 
wagon, to carry the samples; cov- 
ering the wagon with banners ad- 
vertising the product. He does 
no sampling himself—just sits in 
the wagon and watches the men 

The four samplers work the 
street, two on a side. Each of 
the four has a bag of samples and 
booklets. Each man, proceeding 
up the street, calls at alternaté 
houses. But before he leaves the 
sight of the supervisor, even for 
an instant, he must drop his bag 
of samples at the gate, in plain 
view of the supervisor, and carry 
into the house only one sample 
and booklet. 

The four bags of samples are 
thus under the eye of the super 
visor every minute of the time 
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Every family called upon gets | 


just one sample, and no more. 
Every sample reaches a family. 
No sampler gets a chance to suc- 
cumb to the temptation to lighten 
his bag surreptitiously by dump- 
ing the contents behind a friendly 
fence, as samplers have been 
known to do. He works system- 
atically and does a standard day’s 
work, distributing, say, from 200 
to 250 samples. 

Worked out in this way, the 
chain is complete and every link 
is sound. There is no sampling 
waste. If the product itself is 
right, the advertising is adequate 
and the co-operation of the dealer 
all that it ought to be, a good 
foundation for a skyscraper suc- 
cess has been laid. 

This sales manager standard- 
ized his sampling, and is now 
constantly seeking to improve the 
standard. He has _ ascertained 
that every factor in the operation 
of sampling, excepting only the 
presence of the housekeeper, is 
subject to control, and may be in- 
definitely improved. 

“And when we get all of the 
other elements down to hardpan,” 
he says, “we are going after the 
housekeeper. If there is any way 
of keeping her at home on the 
day we sample a town, we are go- 
ing to find it.” 

This is the kind of man who 
believes that the science and art 
of merchandising are only in their 
infancy. He has more ideas to 
try out, more tests to apply, than 
he can find hours to make them 
In. 

Cheapness of operation is not 
the sole consideration in sampling. 
Yielding a point here and there to 
higher expense may permit of 
greater efficiency, which, in the 
end, of ‘course, means greater 
economy. The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, for example, uses auto- 
mobiles to convey their demon- 
strators and samplers. The dig- 
nity and impressiveness which 
these lend to the proposition far 
outweigh any possible increase in 
cost. 

It is possible to take much more 
pains with the samplers than is 
ordinarily done. Some houses 
spend a great deal of time getting 
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The Credit Man for L. S. 
AYERS & CO., leading de- 
partment store in Indian- 
apolis, looked over the sub- 
scription list of THE 
LADIES’ WORLD for that 
city, and pronounced it ex- 
cellent. He said many of the 
names were those of people 
having charge accounts with 
them, and that the majority 
of our subscribers live in the 
preferred sections of Indian- 


apolis. 


A large manufacturer had 
us send lists of subscribers in 
various towns and cities to 
be passed upon by local deal- 
ers. The above is one of the 


many verdicts he received. 


Put this in your contract: 600,000 
copies guaranteed for each number of 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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them started right, on the theory 
that the preparation will enable 
them to make a better impression 
on the housekeeper. The results 
seem to justify it. It is probable 
that the way in which the goods 
are presented is as important as 
the wrapper in which they come. 

It is possible, also, to improve 
general methods, as by changing 
from horse and wagon to auto- 
mobile. A change of detail might 
allow of the employment of six 
or eight samplers, instead of four, 
to a supervisor. The constant 
presence of the supervisor might 
be dispensed with if some effec- 
tive means of checking could be 
devised. -A bonus system might 
increase results. There are a hun- 
dred schemes in use at the factory 
and selling end which have never 
been tried on sampling. 

Whatever is done, the principles 
of efficient management hold good. 
The total operation has a unit, of 
which the whole is but a repeti- 
tion. It may be the cost of dis- 
tributing the sample. That seems 
the most feasible. Or it may be 
efficiency of the sampler, or the 
supervisor. Or the response of a 
certain unit of population. Once 
established, it becomes the ‘‘bogie”’ 
or record against which the whole 
organization plays and works in 
an effort to find the irreducible 
minimum. 

This naturally leads to rigid in- 
quiries. The modern sales man- 
ager, filled with a keen zest at the 
limitless possibilities of improve- 
ment, painstakingly investigates the 
whole sampling outfit, just as the 
factory experts go through the 
factory operations, turning the 
searchlight on each dark corner 
and discovering miraculous ways 
of cutting out the dead wood and 
cutting down the costs. 

“Analyze the process into its 
different parts.” say the experts. 
“Then analyze these parts. Cut 
out the lost motion; eliminate the 
waste.” 

The sampling method outlined 
above is really the simplest kind 
permissible. Systematized as it is, 
it costs less than many a less pre- 
tentious method, if unsupervised. 
It costs less in actual outlay, and 
far less in the total economy. 

Other features may be added, 


of course, as well as developed. 
Much may be made of the adver- 
tising. Advertising in conjunction 
with sampling has always proved 
highly advantageous, if the right 
mediums are used, and the right 
thought given. It is, in fact, an 
unnecessary waste to sample with- 
out advertising. 

The strategic point of our cam- 
paign,” says the officer of a con- 
cern operating through the grocer, 
“is the display in the dealer’s 
store. If we get a satisfactory 
display there, we think we have 
done the one big thing. With a 
good store display, we hit every 
body who comes into the store at 
the precise moment when she is 
in the buying mood. And if the 
grocer is so well disposed towards 
us as to speak the fateful word 
at this moment, business is done, 
right on the spot. 

“We need the co-operation oi 
the dealer for this. And sampling, 
supported by advertising, helps us 
to get it, partly by the impressio: 
it makes on him, but mostly be- 
cause of the reflex he gets fron 
his customers, for when the cus 
tomer is leaning, he can make 
good guess why. 

“If we can catch the house 
keeper’s eye everywhere it turns 
with the sample at the door, the 
page in the magazine, the big 
= in the paper, the stretch ot 
billboard, the tacked signs, the 
posters and banners and dealer's 
signs—we not only impress her, 
but we win the dealer over to 
deepen the impression by display- 
ing our goods in his window and 
in the store and by talking them.” 

With the whole process spread 
before us in this way, we can real- 
ize the absolute necessity ot 
sampling thoroughly. 

It costs money to send auto- 
mobiles around, as Quaker Oats 
does, demonstrating in little glass 
domes mounted on them the proc 
ess of shooting the puffed grain 
of wheat and rice from the gun 
or to demonstrate the manufacture 
of Shredded Wheat in miniature 
plants. It costs money to do the 
right thing, but in the end it pays 
The criterion is not how cheaply 
you can get out of it, but how 
p'ain you can make the story. 

(To be continued.) 
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The leaders on his list— 
paying better every year 


so writes —of his own accord—a nationally known seeds- 
man (name given on request) who has used our papers for 
years and has proved their purchasing power, as he care- 
fully tabulates his sales and knows how many come from 


The 


ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


the acknowledged leaders of the weekly farm press. Many 
advertisers, selling through dealers, have traced sales, made 
by increased demand from their country dealers, through 
their advertising in these publications. That's why we 
carry the largest general, as well as agricultural, adver- 
tisers. They know, by experience, that the 425,000 live 
farmers and their families —who make up the subscription 
list of the Orange Judd Weeklies—are making and spend- 
ing money, buying “advertised goods” from their dealers, 
as well as direct by mail. Our readers have implicit 
confidence in our papers because we guarantee our ad- 
vertisers’ reliability and take no medical, financial or 
objectionable advertising. 


The Orange Judd Weeklies really comprise four sectional 
farm papers—carefully edited for the localities where they 
circulate—with the added advantage of being national. North- 
west Farmstead covers the Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, 
the Central West; American Agriculturist, the Middle 
and Southern States; New England Homestead, the New 
England States. 425,000 circulation, weekly, guaranteed. 
There is purchasing power in this circulation. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
1209 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Ave., 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn New York Springfield, Mass. 
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A LAWYER’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE SUPREME COURT 
PRICE DECISION 


FINDS NO INSURMOUNTABLE BAR- 
RIER TO THE PRINCIPLE OF FAIR 
PRICE MAINTENANCE—PATENTED 
GOODS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE DECISION 


By L. V. Moulton, 








Counsel for the Bissell Carpet Sweeper 


Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I have carefully read through 
the decision of the Court in the 
case of the Dr. Miles Medical Co. 
vs. John D. Park & Sons Co., 
wholesalers, the opinion of the 
Court being given by Mr. Justice 
Hughes, with Mr. Justice Holmes 
dissenting, 

The dissenting opinion may be 
ignored, as it has no effect on the 
majority opinion and is not 
based upon the question proper at 
all. This decision is rendered 
upon the proposition that in the 
ordinary lines of trade and com- 
merce in the absence of any spe- 
cial statutory grant or privilege 
conveyed, that the manufacturer 
of goods of any nature cannot 
legally enter into and enforce a 
contract for price maintenance in 
respect to the selling of his 
goods. 

This illegality appears to be 
based upon the Act of Congress 
of July 2, 1800, which act is to 
“protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraint and 
monopolies,” commonly known as 
the anti-trust act. However, in 
cases where goods are being 
manufactured under United 
States letters patent the United 
States statute clearly defines and 
prescribes that the patentee or his 
legal successors or assigns shall 
have the right to control the 
making, using and vending of 
such patented articles, and that in 
so doing, he is clearly within his 
rights granted by statute, to say 
who shall manufacture his goods. 
and who may be permitted to sell 
them, and the price at which they 
may be sold. 

In the case cited on page 11 of 
the opinion of the Court, namely, 
“Bement vs. National Harrow 
Co., 186, U. S. 70,” the Supreme 


Court says in substance (I quote 
from the syllabus of the case 
cited) : 

2. The defense that a contract is in 
violation of the Act of Congress of 
July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. at L. 209, Chap. 
647), to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies ‘which make illegal every 
contract violation of its provisions, may 
be set up by a private individual when 
sued thereon, and, if proved, consti- 
tutes a good defense to the action. 

3. Conditions imposed by the pat- 
entee in a license of the right to manu- 
facture or sell the patented article, 
which keep up the monopoly or_ fix 
prices, do not violate the Act of Con- 
gress of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. at L. 
209, Chap. 647), to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints 
or monopolies. 

4. Reasonable and legal conditions 
imposed by the patentee in a license 
of the right to manufacture and sell 
the patented article, restricting the 
terms upon which the article manufac- 
tured under such license may be used, 
and the price to be demanded therefor, 
do not constitute such .a restraint on 
commerce as is forbidden by the Act of 
Congress of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. at 
L. 209, Chap. 647), to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies.” 

You will note that in paragraph 
2 above quoted, the Court takes 
into consideration a restraint of 
trade in lines outside of patented 
devices and defines such restraint 
as illegal, while they specifically 
state in paragraph 3 that the pat- 
entee in fixing prices and condi- 
tions under which his. goods 
may be sold does not violate the 
anti-trust act, and again in para- 
graph 4 they state that such legal 
conditions imposed by the pat- 
entee in his license to manufac- 
ture and sell, and the price to be 
demanded for the merchandise, 
do not constitute a restraint of 
commerce as forbidden by the 
anti-trust act. 

I believe that by carefully con- 
sidering these three quoted para- 
graphs and also paragraphs three 
and four on page 11 and the first 
paragraph of page 12—of the copy 
of the decision in the Dr. Miles 
case, you will get a clear idea of 
the distinction between the ques- 
tion of price maintenance on pat- 
ented articles, as contra-distin- 
guished from price maintenance 
on unpatented articles. The 
courts have uniformly held that a 
natentee has a definite statutory 
grant, conveying the right to him 
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to name the price at which ar- 
ticles manufactured under his 
patent may be sold; and within 
my memory of these decisions I 
have never seen a decision from 

United States court contrary to 
his position 

Applying this reasoning to your 
‘usiness (that of the Bissell Car- 
ect Sweeper Co.) I see no reason 
vhy you should deviate from your 


cstablished policy of fixing the min- 


num price at which your goods 
ay be sold, and I also believe 
hat should you ever have occa- 
ion to take that matter up in the 
wurts against an offender, that 
s long as you have patents in 
rce which constitute any part 
your sweeper construction the 
urt would hold ‘that you were 
trictly within your rights as as- 
ignees of the patentees. 
ei ae 


BOWERS JOYS OVER DECISION 


The recent decision of the United 
tates Supreme Court that manufac- 
rers cannot legally fix a minimum re- 
selling price on- goods that have 
issed by sale out of their possession 
the possession of their agents, ap- 
irs to have given much joy to Duke 
(. Bowers, of Memphis, the “insurgent 
ceryman,” as he describes himself. 
idently considering the fixed-price 
un practically dead, in spite of the 
phole in the decision, as pointed out 
Justice Holmes, and his own heroic 
vaign ended, Mr. Bowers has sent 
a printed chortle to his friends and 
thers which is headed in red ink: 
Finally, brethren, farewell.” “This 
lecision,” he says, “presumably makes 
e continuation of my fight for the 
sage of my bill in Congress unnec- 
iry,” and he promises not to bother 
of his correspondents further with 
iture in regard to the matter. 
————+o>____ 


FORONTO AD MEN HEAR DOBBS 











“Before another decade the newspa- 
will have to clean up their col- 
nns of unclean advertising schemes, 
1 the ad man will say to them: ‘We 
| not associate with you any more,’ ” 
's. C. Dobbs, advertising manager 
he Coca Cola Company, 7nd pres- 
nt of the Associated Advertising 
of America, in addressing the 
Foronto Advertising Club, April 22, on 
‘The Creative Force of Advertising.” 
Dobbs denied that advertising 
ncreased the cost of living, except 
raising the standard of living. 
‘Advevigian brought down the price 
automobiles, so that from being the 
toys of the idle rich they have now 
ecome a necessity of business, and 
they enable the man living in the con- 
g sted part of the city to move out 
here he has room to fi up his 
hildren in the green fields 











believes in the good faith 
of the advertisers whose 
business announcements ap- 
pear in its columns. Adver- 
tising of doubtful nature or 
from questionable sources is 
not accepted. 


GRIT’S advertising col- 
umns. are of great interest 
and value to its readers. 
They are in a sense a mar- 
ket place for them. GRIT 
strives earnestly to make 
them a market place of high 
reputation, free from fraud- 
ulent users. 


GRIT wants its readers to 
patronize the advertisers 
who spend their money in 
its advertising columns, but 
is quite as anxious that 
every one of those readers 
who spends a dollar in re- 
sponse to the advertising 
that appears shall get value 
received. 


The co-operation of 
GRIT’S readers, GRIT’S 
advertisers and GRIT’S 
publishers in this connec- 
tion make its advertising 
columns of great value to 
all concerned. 


COME IN. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
3ldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Printype Wins! 
New Oliver Typewriter, Equipped With 
“Book Type,” Makes Tremendous Hit 


Another great Oliver innovation—PRINTYPE. 

Some months ago, without announcement, we placed The 
Printype Oliver Typewriter on the market. 

Today, one-third of our output of Oliver Typewriters are 
Printypes. 

It’s more than a success. J/?t’s a revolution in typewritcr type! 

Printype is the most beautiful, readable, attractive, attention- 
compelling type ever evolved for typewriters. 

Thousands of dollars have been expended in producing this 
wonderful typewriter type, yet you pay only the regular price 
of $100 for the complete machine, the new Oliver No. 5, 
equipped to write in Printype. You can buy The Printype 
Oliver on the famous 17-Cents-a-Day Purchase Plan. 


Seventeen Cents a Day for the 
Print)pe__. 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Printype is virtually book type—the type which the eye has 
been trained to grasp quickly. 

The type which the crystallized experience of centuries 
proves best for the printed page. 


Great Beauty and Attention Value 


Printype is the very soul of symmetry. The shadings give 
body, refinement and life which are utterly lacking in the old- 
style thin outline letters and numerals. It’s a delight to the eye. 

A letter written in Printype attracts the eye—it’s magnetic. A 
Printype letter is so strikingly attractive, so forceful, so distinc- 
tive that one unconsciously picks it out from a mass of mail, to 
read first. 

Its perfection compels attention. 

A large part of our sales have resulted from letters like this, 
sent by interested correspondents to users of the new machine: 
“For goodness sake, what machine did you use to write that 
letter?” 

The answer—a Printype Oliver—makes the sale. 
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Typewrites Print! 


Aids Eyesight — Prevents Errors 


Printype aids and rests the eyes. None of the strain on 
the optic nerve that sharp, thin, outline type imposes. This 
elimination of effort makes it a positive pleasure to read 
Printype correspondence. Ask the opinion of your oculist ‘or 
optician. He knows the value of Printype! 

Printype makes every letter, every numeral, every character 
employed in the whole wide range of commercial transactions 
perfectly plain. 

Wherever accuracy is demanded, Printype is worth a 
premium. 


A Printype Test by Linotype Operators 


One of the hundreds of interesting Printype tests was made by 
arious newspaper publishers. Linotype operators of equal 
dexterity were pitted against each other in a speed contest. 
One set of operators were supplied with copy written with the 
regular typewriter face. 

The opposing operators were supplied with copy written in 
Printype. 

It was found that the linotype operator could increase his 
uutput ten per cent, setting from “Printype” copy, over copy 
written with the ordinary “outline” typewriter type. 


Ask Us to Write You a Letter on 
The Printype Oliver Typewriter 


We want to write you a 
specimen letter on The 
Printype Oliver Typewriter 
and forward a copy of the 
hook, “A REVOLUTION 
IN TYPEWRITER TYPE.” 
\sk us for details of the “17- 
Cents-a-Day Purchase Plan” 
which has added so many 
thousands to the ranks of 
typewriter users. 

We urge upon you the im- 
portance of investigating the 
new face in Typewriterdom 
—PRINTYPE. 
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Address Sales Department 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
709 Oliver Typewriter Building CHICAGO 


Agencies Everywhere 
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CONVICTION UNDER 
AGAINST UNTRUE 
ADVERTISING 


FIRST 
LAW 





ADVERTISER WHO TOLD 
RAINCOATS HE OF- 
FERED WERE BOUGHT FROM UNITED 
STATES CUSTOMS AT SEIZURE SALE 
IS FOUND GUILTY—FAR-REACHING 
EFFECT OF DECISION 


NEW YORK 
PUBLIC THE 


The first known conviction of 
an advertiser for the offense of 
procuring the pubiication of an 
untrue and misleading advertise- 
ment has just been obtained in 
New York City. .Frank C. Gevin, 
doing business under the name of 
“J. H. Murray, trustee of the 
Plymouth Raincoat Company,” at 
872 Broadway, corner of 18th 
Street, last year advertised a sale 
of raincoats alleged to have been 
procured at a private sale of seized 
garments by the United States 
customs authorities. The repre- 
sentation was untrue, and the 
Court of Special Sessions on April 
24 found Gevin guilty under the 
statute. The penalty is a fine of 
from $25 to $100. 

The offense charged occurred a 
year ago. The case has had many 
postponements, but was carried to 
a successful issue through the ef- 
forts of Assistant District At- 
torney Moscowitz, who handled 
the case in the police court, and 
Assistant District Attorney Stry- 
ker, who has just obtained the 
conviction in the higher court. 

A motion for arrest of judgment 
is being entertained by the Court, 
but there is little likelihood of a 
reversal of judgment. An appeal 
will probably be taken on the legal 
questions involved. The defense 
put in no evidence in its own be- 
half and rested its case entirely on 
the argument that the facts as 
presented do not constitute a 
crime within the meaning of the 
statute, and were indeed “nothing 
more than a harmless exaggera- 
tion common in business and be- 
gotten of enthusiastic salesman- 
ship.” 

The conviction having been ob- 
tained on facts which were not in 
dispute, and which reflect a prac- 
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tice that is far too common, is 

teresting in view of the effect 
will have on the practice and 

the attitude of the public autho: 
ties toward it. 

“The decision of the court,” says 
Assistant District Attorney Stry- 
ker, “gives a broad interpretation 
of the statute and vindicates the 
intent of the legislature as being 
exactly what one would infer from | 
the statute, namely, to discourage 
untrue and misleading advertise- 
ments and protect competing mer- 
chants and the public.” 

The conviction cannot help but | 
have a far-reaching effect, since it | 
removes the question of dishon- 
esty in advertising from the | 





sphere of academic discussion, 
valuable and necessary as that is 
to the sphere of legal action, and 
throws the contemptibility of the 
practice into clearer relief. 

Until the arrest of this adver- { 
tiser last summer, few advertis- 
ing men were even aware of the 
existence of the law on the statute 


books. Jt had been a dead letter 
for two years until Gevin’s in- 
fraction called attention to it 


Since that time, partly owing to 
the publicity given it by Prinrers’ 
Ink, and partly to the widespread 
conviction that it is time that 
something be done to curb the 
extravagances of unprincipled ad- 
vertisers, the movement has been 
communicated to other states and 
bills to punish fraudulent adver- 





tising have been introduced in 
number of legislatures. 
The New York statute reads 
as follows: i 
421: UNTRUE AND MISLEADING ADV! 
TISEMENTS 
Any person, firm, corporation or as j 


sociation, or any employee there 
who, in a newspaper, circular, or ot 
publication, published in this _ state, 
oeeinate makes or disseminates any 
statement or assertion of fact concer 
ing the quantity, quality, the value, tl 
method of production or manufacture, 
or the reason for the production o 
or their merchandise, or the manner 
source of purchase "of such merch an 
dise, or in the possession of rewards, 
prizes or distinctions conferred on 
count of such merchandise, or the mo 
tive or purpose of such sale, intended 
to give the appearance of a plan ad 

itageous to the purchaser which is \ 
untr or calculated to mislead, 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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Any person, firm, corporation or as- 

jation, or any employee thereof, who 
iolates any provision of this s¢ Ctic yn 
hall be liable to a fine of not less 
an $25, or more than $100, for each 
ffense. 

The statute was enacted jn 1904, 
nd amended in 1908. Gevin’s 
ffense occurred in 1910. On 
\pril 24 of that year he inserted 
in the Herald a three-column ad- 
ertisement ten or twelve inches 
leep, the heading and first part 
if which read as follows: 

WHY EAGER BUYERS ATTEND 
CUSTOM HOUSE SALES 

How New York shoppers benefit di 
ctly. The last New York sale of 
eized goods was largely attended. The 
m, undoubtedly the — example 

all the offerings, was sold to a pri- 
ite buyer at the cost of duty. Why, 

w, did the expert and keen buyers 
ar. this gem? Not merely in this 
rticular sale, but in all other Custom 
louse sales does this thing occur. An 
ho of this is found in the Plymouth 
tincoat Co., a concern that picked up 

quantity of the very finest 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
RAINCOATS 
t a Seizure Sale for a mere song. 
Where their fabric quality is so fine 
oe material so costly that the in 
ble temptation to smuggle would 
ch its m xi mum if possible. 
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Then followed glowing de- 
scriptions of different kinds of 
raincoats, some of which were 
represented as being worth $20 
and being marked down to $3.75. 
‘The ad concluded: 

This sale continues for only one 
week. Those who come early will re- 
ceive better attention. No goods sent 
Cc. O. D. or mail orders filled or goods 
returned during this sale. All goods 
must be taken home by the purchaser. 


J. H. Murray, trustee 
PLYMOUTH RAINCOAT SO eee 
872 Broadway, corner 18th Street. 
The statute makes it a misde- 
meanor to misrepresent the ‘“‘man- 
ner or source of purchase” of 
merchandise, and the Plymouth 
Raincoat Company ad, it is seen, 
represented that the goods ad- 
vertised were bought at private 
sale from the United States cus- 
toms authorities by whom they 
were said to have been seized. 
The attention of the customs 
authorities was called to this by 
an anonymous letter, and since 
all sales of seized property are 
required to be public and be ad- 
vertised by catalogue and news- 
paper, an inquiry was at once 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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started. Jt resulted in the ex- 
culpation of the customs force, 
and the matter was then placed 
in the hands of the United States 
district attorney for the purpose 
of seeing if there were any way 
of reaching the man responsible 
for the statements. The United 
States district attorney, finding 
it outside of the jurisdiction of 
his office, referred it to the dis- 
trict attorney for the County of 
New York, by whom it was 
turned over to the assistant dis- 
trict attorney, Mr. Moscowitz, 
for investigation. 

Mr. Moscowitz looked up the 
law and prepared the case. It 
was established by the records of 
the Custom House that no rain- 
coats had been seized or been 
sold in recent years, and that 
such sale, if any had been made, 
would not be private. 

The next step was to see how 
far the misrepresentation was in- 
tentional and deliberate. County 
Detective Schulum called at the 
store of Gevin, who was doing 
business as “Murray,” and, repre- 
senting himself as buyer for a 
Buffalo house, obtained from 
Gevin, as he testified, a confirma- 
tion of the statements made in 
the advertisement, and a mem- 
orandum of prices with his signa- 
ture. The detective called a few 
days later with another detective, 
Officer Leigh, whom he _ intro- 
duced as the proprietor of the 
3uffalo store. Gevin repeated the 


story, according to their testi- 
mony. 
With this evidence, the As- 


sistant District Attorney went to 
court. Gevin was arrested and 
arraigned in the police court, and 
after a hearing bound over for 
trial in Special Sessions, where 
later, on the 24th of last month. 
as said, he was found guilty by 
three justices. 


+0 + 


At the Monday luncheon, April 19, 
of the Town riers of Providence, 
R. I., S.C. Dobbs, advertising man- 
ager ‘of the Coca Cola Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., and president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America, 
was the speaker. The following day 
Mr. Dobbs met with the officers of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston, 
to discuss the plans and programme of 
the national convention, to be held in 
Boston the first week in August. 
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A. C. HOFFMAN ADVERTISING 
HEAD LESLIE-JUDGE 
PUBLICATIONS 
Allan C. Hoffman has become ges- 


eral advertising manager of all the 
Leslie-Judge publications, comprising 
Leslie’s Weekly, Judge, Judge’s Quar- 
terly and Judge’s Library. 

Mr. Hoffman joined the advertising 
forces of Leslie’s Weekly less than two 
years ago and became the advertising 
manager of that publication about a year 
ago. With John A. Sleicher, the pub 
lisher, he has done excellent work in 
developing the influence of this rapidly 
growing weekly. 

The new general advertising manager 
was for nearly ten years advertising 
manager of the Outing Magazine, in 
which capacity he became widely ac 
quainted with advertisers and advertis 
ing men throughout the country. His 
general popularity and proved efficiency 
mn the building up of an advertising cl: 


entele won his way to his new respon- 
sible post. He has been an active 
worker in the Quoin Club, is a mem- 


Aldine Association, and of 
the “Red Roosters,’ of Chicago. 

Henry M. Beach, who has been in 
charge of Judge’s advertising, wil] re 
main with the company. 


ber of the 





—+er ——— 
STOPPED CUT PRICE ON 
BENS” 


“BIG 


The attempt of a local dealer in Port 
land, Ind., to cut prices on the “Big 
Zen” clock, manufactured by _ the 
Western Clock Company, res sulted im 
mediately in a sharp warning from the 
company, the presence of a representa- 
tive of the company in town withir 
twelve hours, and the retention of a 
local attorney. This had the effect of 
bringing about an amicable settlement. 
The clocks were recovered and turned 
over to a local dealer, who with othe: 
jewelers signed a price agreement. 

—————_+0+—___—_—. 


“OREGONIAN” 50 YEARS OLD 





The Morning Oregonian, of Portland 
Ore., celebrated its fiftieth anni versary 
on February 4 with a dinner given by 
F. W. Leadbetter, in honor of H. I. 
Pittock, the publisher. The menu was 
a reproduction of the first issue, and a 
handsome souvenir rehearsed the sali 
ent points of the Oregonian’ s history. 
It claims to-day the “greatest exclusive 


field of any newspaper in the United 
States.’ 
H. R. Anness, an advertising solici- 


tor of Philadelphia, well known among 
national advertisers in the power plant 
and mechanical field, has been appoint- 
ed Eastern manager "of Ice, with offices 
on the machinery floor of the Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Anness 
will represent the paper in Washing- 
ton, eastern Pennsylvania, New York 
state, New Jersey, Delaware and the 
New England. states. 2 
Ice has moved into a building of its 
own in Atlanta. 
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Buy on a Rising Market 


On August Ist, 1911, Hampton’s advertising rate will be 
$500 per page. Advertisers now using Hampton’s pay only 
$400 a page for 450,000 circulation of the very highest 
quality. On the standard basis of one dollar per page per 
thousand copies, they are now getting the benefit of 50,000 
extra circulation free. 

Next fall, Hampton’s circulation will exceed the 500,000 
mark, and by February, 1912, the figure will be in excess of 
550,000, but advertisers who make contracts on or before 
\ugust Ist, and who use space in the June, July, August 
or September numbers will be entitled to the $400 
rate on all space used up to and including February, 
1912. Thus the advertisers and agents who grasp this 
opportunity now, will get the benefit of from 50,000 to 
100,000 free extra circulation each month. 


During the past five years every issue of Hampton’s 
has outsold the preceding number. Never before has a 
nagazine experienced such a steady, persistent, permanent 
circulation growth. But no single one of Hampton’s many 
brilliant features has brought about this universal popu- 
larity. Hampton’s success has been inevitable because 
Hlampton’s satisfies the demand of millions of thoughtful, 
prosperous men and women who want the publication that 
keeps them in intimate touch with the modern problems 
and developments so vital to their interests. 


“A penny saved is a penny got,” said Benj. Franklin. 


Hampton’s Magazine 
“Built from the Editorial End” 


(N.B.) Hampton’s is at all times willing to make contracts with ad- 
vertisers on the basis of $1.00 per page per thousand of circulation. 
\dvertisers who make contracts at $500 per page will be guaranteed 
500,000 circulation, and if the circulation should fall below that mark 
we will rebate pro rata provided the advertiser is willing to pay a 
pro rata increase in case the circulation exceeds 500,000. 
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COMMON-SENSE RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN AGENCY 
AND TRADE PAPERS 





TRADE PAPERS QUITE WITHIN LOG- 
ICAL RIGHTS IN REFUSING COM- 
MISSIONS—-NEED FOR BETTER COPY 
FROM AGENCIES AND BETTER UN- 
DERSTANDING—BOTH AGENTS AND 
TRADE PAPERS CREATE NEW AC- 
COUNTS FOR EACH OTHER 





By E. Lyons. 

Why the prejudice of advertis- 
ing agencies against trade papers? 

Is it born of misunderstanding 
on both sides? Is it due to fail- 
ure by the agencies to use such 
mediums correctly? Or is it the 
result of selfishness and_ short- 
sightedness on the part of the 
agents? 

I have the benefit of two views 
of the situation. The result is 
that I believe the agents to be in 
the wrong. When I was outside 
trade paper work looking in, | 
confess that my attitude was par- 
tially that of the agencies. Since 
I am in, looking out, I see clearly 
where I was wrong—where the 
agents are now wrong. 

The question of commissions is 
no doubt the rock on which most 
agents’ and trade papers’ rela- 
tions split. Trade papers have 
the right to refuse commissions. 
That is their own business. A 
few trade papers refuse commis- 
sions on all business from agen- 
cies. Many refuse them only on 
business already in their columns. 
This is but just, or they would 
soon have a demoralized solicit- 
ing staff, whose earned commis- 
sion on such business would be 
lost. However, trade papers must 
be fair—refuse commissions con- 
sistently and have the same rates 
for all. 

But agents have no more right 
to jeopardize their clients’ inter- 
ests by staying out of trade jour- 
nals than they have to give busi- 
ness to papers of other classes be- 
cause of high commissions. 

If trade papers are good for 
their clients. agents should use 
them regardless of the fact that 
no commissions may be allowed. 
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It is their absolute duty to do 
this. 

The plea of agents that they 
create business does not apply 
generally to trade papers. I believe 
that agencies are as often indebted 
to trade papers for new business 
as trade papers to agencies. It 
looks like an even break on that 
score. Not a few advertisers 
have been in trade papers long be- 
fore the agencies knew of them 
Indeed, it is frequently fro: 
trade papers that agencies secu: 
“leads” from which they develo; 
consumer advertisers. 

Another reason why agents d 
not use trade papers more is bh« 
cause results may not have beer 
satisfactory. A great many times 
out of a thousand that is the fault 
of agency copy. 

Writing consumer copy = and 
writing trade paper copy = ar 
things apart. Yet most agencies 
treat them similarly. They m 
add “big seller,” “big profits,” a 
let it go at that. 

The chances are that the man 
who writes or supervises the cop) 
knows little first-hand about thi 
trials and problems of the store 
keeper, large or small; or the 
conditions and intricacies of re- 
tailing, or the mental attitude oi 
dealers. 

Why, then, should not agency 
copy in trade papers sometimes 
miss fire? Agencies would not 
put an unfitted man on general 
accounts; but judging from copy 
they seem to think that most any 
one will do for trade papers. 

If agencies desire to deal just- 
lv with clients and trade papers, 
they would establish a depart- 
ment of trade paper copy. This 
should be entirely separate from 
general work, and copy written by 
men who live in the atmosphere 
of the retailer, and not the con- 
sumer. If agencies did this they 
would have less consumer-cam- 
paign failures to account for. 

Thev find that it is not easy to 
compel dealers to keep goods ad- 
vertised to consumers mostly. 
That trade papers recognize the 
shortcomings of agencies and 
their copy, and that all trade pa- 
per copy should receive special 
treatment, it is only necessary to 
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int to the many instances where 
de papers have established spe- 
service departments. 

\nd the value of trade paper 
‘ulation must not be over- 
ked. These mediums exist 
v because of their actual every- 
ie worth. They cannot depend 
m sensationalism, the daily 
nge of news or special features 
cted from a wide radius. 

he scope of trade papers is 
scribed. They must concen- 
te. The paper that does not 
ke itself absolutely useful can- 
exist. The fact that it does 
st is evidence of worth. 
\Vhen a retailer takes up a 
le paper he is in a receptive 
d. It is not like having circu- 
: thrust at him. He is figura- 
ly going to its advertisers. 
ching him through trade pa- 
s is the most economical and 
ctive printed way. 

rade papers and advertising 


nding between them. 
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MEN BOOMING BALTIMORE 





of discussion at the meeting of 
Advertising Club of Baltimore, on 
12. Swepson Earle, secretary of 
National Shellfish Commission, told 
members that Chesapeake Bay had 
richer in wealth than the gold 
s of Alaska or the diamond mines 
\frica, and that Baltimore and 
have been missing the op- 
nities to develop it. He said 
apeake Bay was the best adver- 
ent Baltimore had. He called at- 

to the Shellfish Convention to 
Id the following week in Balti- 





C. Dobbs, of Atlanta, president 
e Association of Advertising Clubs 
\merica, spoke on the general sub- 
and said that he would probably 
to Baltimore in the neer future. 
I. Raymond, of the St. Louis Ad- 
ng Club, and W. S. Hamburger 
other speakers. 
the April 19 meeting, J. E. M. 
was elected president to succeed 
is Lawton, Jr., who has resigned 
to New York. Various plans of 


ng them a proposition to hold a 

mercial convention in the fall, and 

t trade organizations could cen 

and have assembly and dining 
i lateciitig 


rvin H. Belding has been selected 











‘New York advertising director of 


Full 
Size 


Only by being 
the kind of a 
woman’s paper 
that it is 

does The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
gain the 
circulation, 
prestige and 
influence that 
it has. 
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FIGURING OUT CAR CARD 
COPY 


HOW THE MIDDLE GROUND BETWEEN 
EXTREMES UNSUITED TO THE 
MEDIUM IS BEING FOUND—SOME 
“3 IN ONE’ OIL EXAMPLES 


By Jerome De Wolff. 

When you try to interest peo- 
ple traveling in a moving vehicle, 
I maintain that you have to ham- 
mer a little more effectively to 
break through the crust of inat- 
tention than when you advertise 
on a printed page. In other 
words, I believe street car ad- 
vertising needs more care and 
study than advertisers usually 
give it; and when they do give 
it, it pays well. 

Street car advertising is “com- 
ing to its own” for but one rea- 
son, in my opinion—because copy 
is now being used that hits a 
practical mark and yet retains 
that “stunty” nature through 
which alone in the past car ad- 
vertising has accomplished any- 
thing. In other words, I believe 
that a superior breed of car card 
advertising has been developed 
by a cross between Sapolio style 
of layout and the Van Camp 
reason-why style of copy. 

Whatever may be said about 
the possibilities of an educational 
campaign with car cards for a 
new product, I think the average 
established advertiser finds that 
car cards are at their best when 
used as a midway balance be- 
tween pure general publicity copy 
and full-fledged creative or edu- 
cational work. 

In other words, car cards should 
not run after the illusive new 
gods of education and _ forget 
their already established and very 
individual and distinctive virtues. 
The opportunities of color, pack- 
age presentation, and systematic 
repetition two to four or more 
times a day, is something that is 
most valuable. 

This must not be interpreted 
as defense for catch-phrases, Sun- 
ny Jims, doggerel and ancient car 
card claptrap, but simply as a 
sensible recognition of both the 
limitations and the possibilities of 
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car cards. As a matter of fact, 
the peculiarities and limitations o/ 
all mediums are being studied 
more to-day. They are being 
dovetailed more nicely and ex 
actly. 

The accompanying “3 in One” 
Oil cards are part of a general 
campaign, in which posters form 
the general publicity and maga 
zine advertising the education 
Car cards in this campaign link u 
these two extremes. They aug- 
ment, fill out, remind, educate, 
amuse and everything else put 
together. You might almost say 
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CAR CARDS THAT ARE “STUNTY” BUT ALSO 


EDUCATIONAL 


they form the cement with which 
the many various forms of pub- 
licity are held together. They 
localize where necessary and yet 
educate when necessary, too. They 
are “stunty,” but not foolish. 
thereby gathering in the “never 
reads” who skip educational copy 
They illustrate a practical appreci- 
ation of what car cards can and 
cannot do in a given case. 
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Woman’s World 
Cffers One Thousand Dollars 





To Advertising Agents or Advertisers 
For the Answer to One Question 


@ For months we have been @ We have seen wonderfully 


noting with considerable inter- 
est the “small town circulation” 
claimed by various magazines 
grow by leaps and bounds, 


@ This farce comedy of ad- 
justable circulation statements 
has finally led us to take a 
rather drastic step. 


“Thus far I’ve held my un- 
disturb’d career, 

Prepared for rancor, steeled 
’gainst selfish fear.” 


@ Since Woman’s World be- 
gan to convince advertisers of 
“small town” value, we have 
heard the “me too” chorus 
swell from a gentle wail to a 
fortissimo howl; 


—and have held our hands. 


@ We have read letters mak- 
ing widely divergent claims for 
the same magazine to suit dif- 
ferent classes of advertisers; 


—and have held our hands. 


@ We have read statements 
so disingenuous, so full of 
phrases and void of facts as to 
cause a feeling of wonder that 
anyone would “fall” for them; 


—and have held our hands. 


@ We have known of maga- 
zines gravely stating that 50% 
of their circulation went to 
towns of 25,000 and less,—when 
they only mailed, and conse- 
quently could only tell where, 
one-third their entire issue 
went; 


—and have held our hands. 





worked out “deductions” based 
on circulation in one or two 
towns.—Under the cloak of 
which a certain magazine is 
trying to smuggle its way into 
the small town field; 


—and have held our hands. 


“But now at once I tear the 
veil away, 
Cheer on the pack! The 
quarry stands at bay.” 


@ Woman’s World will give 
you a circulation statement so 
complete, so’ absolutely iron- 
clad, as to make these “ well- 
rounded deductions” an ob- 
vious evasion. 


@ Woman’s World will set a 
standard by which the rela- 
tive dependability of circulation 
statements may be judged—a 
standard so high that until it 
is lived up to by all other mag- 
azines, their claims can justly 
be looked at with doubt. 


@ The Advertising World 
will welcome the time when all 
magazines will come into the 
open with facts, not phrases,— 
and so will we, for then our 
facts will cease to be opposed 


by phrases. 


@ To aid this cause, which 
is the cause of all intelligent 
advertisers, we will give One 
Thousand Dollars—as said. 


@ It is only right that the 

publication of largest subscrip- 

tion circulation should be the 
(Continued on next page.) 
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Woman's World 
Offers One Thousand Dollars 
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To Advertising Agents or Advertisers 
For the Answer to One Question 


circula- 
mailing 
to pre- 
balance 


first to show that no 
tion is too large, no 
system so involved, as 
vent an honest trial 
from being taken off. 


@ The Woman’s World has 


done it. 


@ Now, let the other wom- 
en’s magazines join with us in 
contributing to the betterment 
of good advertising, by being 
equally frank—by following our 
example. 


Where Do 95% of Your Regular Readers Live?}. 


(The answers to be in accordance with the following schedule) }* 


Towns under 100 
“ from 100 to 500 
ig i 500 to 1,000 
1,000 to 5,000 
5,000 to 10,000 


“ ‘“ 


Easy to Locate—(from your “stencils”) 


@ Woman’s World not only 
does this, but gives you a list 
of every Post Office in the 
United States with our circula- 
tion entered opposite each town. 


@ With this we have com- 
piled extracts from the postal 
regulations, rates of exchange, 
and other postal information of 
interest to every advertiser. 
This represents a 317 page 


book. It will be sent without 


Q Next in circulation and im-] 
portance we find the Ladies’ |jao' 
Home Journal, The Butterick (ype 
Trio, McCall’s Magazine, and 
Woman’s Home Companion;—j: 
all relatively our peers in their |{* 
class and all with circulation 
around a million or more. 





















@ We will give one thousand} ‘ 
dollars to the first advertiser 
or advertising agent who suc-], 
ceeds in obtaining from anyone 
of them before August Ist, 1911 
(for public use) the answer to 
this one question, 
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K 3 

Towns of 10,000 to 15,000) 

“© 15000 to 25,000 } 

= “ 25,000 to 50,000 3 

- “ 50,006 to 100,000 

“ “ 100,000 to 250,000 ; 
“ “ 950,000 to 1,000,005 s 
- “ 1,000,000 and over. $8 H 
cae 
3K 


Rox 


’ 
charge to National Advertisers¥ 
or Advertising Agents who will 
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Woman’s World 
Offers One Thousand Dollars 


To Advertising Agents or Advertisers 
For the Answer to One Question 
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(This is a coupon—tear off at this line) 


Cross off those you don’t WOMAN’S WORLD 
subscribe for:— 13800 Kesner Bldg., Chicago 
Thomas Balmer, Advertising Director. 
“Advertising & Selling” I can make use of your “Postal 
‘Agricultural Advertising” Guide,” being (a National Advertiser) 
“Judicious Advertising” (an Advertising Agent). 
“Mahin’s Messenger” RO hast Sick re kr rains 
“Mail Order Journal” (Address as per attached Letter-Head) 
“Printers’ Ink” i: ars receiving your adver- 
“Standard Advertising” tising literature. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


Announces the 


Success of An Experiment 


(7, The remarkable experiment is 
the entirely voluntary one—the un- 
forced experiment, that is:—the ex- 
periment made by the strong. 


(When the British admiralty 
designed the Dreadnought, the desire 
for such an experiment was fully as 
remarkable as the result. 


(The British fleet possessed 
more than the power of any two com- 
peting fleets. At a tremendous ex- 
pense it had brought out and estab- 
lished issue after issue of ships till its 
superiority in issues of all pre-Dread- 
nought designs was unassailable. 


(The designing of the Dread- 
nought, therefore, was not necessary 
for the winning of superiority. Pre- 
eminence was already attained and not 
seriously threatened. 


(Moreover, the designing of 
the Dreadnought would make obsolete 
two ships in the British navy for one 
in the fleet of its closest competitor. 


(Yet, abandoning the design 
of every previous issue of ships, the 
British admiralty brought forth the 
“all big gun ship.” 


(At one stroke it made obso- 
lete every previous issue of ships in 
the British navy and every issue of its 
competitors. 


@,The complete and pre-emi- 
nent success of the Dreadnought type 
and the prestige and profit its estab- 
lishment brought to every interest de- 
pendent upon British naval security 
need not be here iterated. 


(It is suggested here merely 
to answer, partly, the question why the 
Woman’s World—with its pre-eminence 
in its field attained and not seriously 
threatened and with the knowledge 
that any change would make obsolete 
two copies of its own for one of its 
closest competitor—went to work to 
produce the present magazine. 


Briefly: 
(Eleven years ago, the pub- 


lisher of the Woman’s World, went 
out to build up the largest and most 
powerful magazine circulation in the 
world. 


@. The basis of any large, per- 
manent circulation is a_ sufficiently 
great homogeneous class of prosperous 
people. 


(The greatest group of pros- 
perous people, reading the same lan- 
guage, with the most like ways of think- 
ing, of habit, dress, eating and living 
in general, is in our North America. 
This tremendous group is roughly di- 
vided into two classes of people from 
both social and economic standpoints 
—the rural and urban populations. 


@, Of these two, the rural popu- 
lation is twice the number of the other 
—and though so much greater in num- 
ber, it is by far the more uniform. 


(@j,It was obvious, therefore, 
that a publication which would appeal 
to many in such a constituency must 
have in it the elements which, by the 
mere process of expansion, would make 
it appeal to most of them. 


(The publisher of the Wom- 
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an’s World consequently observed that 
if any magazine in the country com- 
munities had a circulation of half a 
million, it would be a mere matter of 
more economical and efficient manage- 
ment to gain for it a circulation at 
least from four to five times as great. 


(], He therefore studied the mag- 
.zines which seemed to have success in 
that field, made a magazine on their 
ines and—as it proved—a little better, 
nut he gave his chief attention to the 
economics of circulation through 
which, almost immediately, he got 
more women to subscribe for Woman’s 
World than had ever subscribed for 
iny other magazine and gained it, 
through subscription only, the greatest 
magazine circulation in the world. 


(That magazine you have all 
seen or heard of. Its staff spread its 
credits; and the staffs of many other 
magazines spread its debits. It had 
both. 


(,But however they stand in 
your mind, one fact of first signifi- 
cance must stand over and above every 
other credit and against all debits. 


(| That magazine gained, among 
the world’s most enlightened and _ uni- 
formly prosperous people, the greatest 
circulation ever gained by any maga- 


zine. That magazine’s circulation was 











steadily increasing. No better maga- 
zine—no magazine with a wider or 
more complete appeal, was being ed- 
ited for the communities of the four- 
teen millions of American homes. 




















(._Two American women in 
those communities subscribed for and 
paid for it in advance to one who 
bought, in any manner, any competing 
publication. 














(There was no outside com- 
pulsion to force a change. 








(|_On the contrary, there was 
the certainty that the establishment _of 
anything different rendered two cop- 
ies_ of the Woman’s World obsolete 
for one of its closest competitor. 





(/ Yet a little over a year ago, 
in making a survey of the field in 
which the Woman’s World was still 


gaining and still the most_momentous 
magazine fact, the publisher decided 
upon an experiment. 


(He noted the astonishing 
rapidity of progress and development 
throughout the small towns and rural 
communities in which his magazine was 
pre-eminent. He noted that, even 
more than in the cities, the transforma- 
tion of the new prosperity was estab- 
lishing itself more thoroughly, com- 
pletely, permanently. 


(It was spreading through all 
classes because all classes in the coun- 
try communities were becoming one— 
the prosperous class. 


(Standards of life all along 
the line were being raised—uniformly 
and throughout each community. 





(.More sons and daughters 


were going to college. 


(More were traveling; more 
were wearing better clothes and had 
more suits of them; eating better and 
more various kinds of food. 


(Conveniences and hitherto 
unknown luxuries were going into al- 
most all the homes. Communities were 
being increased and drawn together by 
better roads, automobiles and tele- 
phone service. 


C@. And still the country commu- 
nities, having ceased to borrow money 
from Wall Street to move crops, had 
surpluses to send to the city banks 
to lend to the city people. 


@. The commercial development 
of the country communities, fast as it 
was progressing, was thus confessing 
itself far short of its possibilities. 


@.And the publisher of the 
Woman’s World saw clearly that this 
fault lay largely with the magazines 
covering those communities, and, since 
it was far the most important, most 
largely with his magazine. 


(The cost of space in any ade- 
quate number of newspapers necessary 
for any sort of consecutive showing in 
the country communities precludes any 
effective commercial campaign through 
them. Street car advertising in small 


(Continued on next page.) 
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towns either does not exist or is neg- 
ligible. Billboarding is practically im- 
possible there for national campaigns. 


The economics of the situa- 
tion showed the magazines must do 
the work; and the magazines were not 
doing it. There were enough of them; 
the WOMAN’S WORLD, at least, had 
certainly adequate circulation to do it. 
It could do little more by mere addi- 
tion of eirculation. Thereupon Mr. 
Currier determined upon the experi- 
ment. 


(He determined to abandon 
the plan of every previous issue of 
magazine which sought and found suc- 
cess by exclusive service to the coun- 
try communities and bring out the first 
“all big gun” magazine in the field. 


(It must either change the sit- 
uation throughout the entire field or it 
must itself fail. 
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(For it must make obsolete 
every previous issue of the WOMAN’S 
WORLD and every issue of its com- 
petitors. 


(i The experiment was made at 
the WOMAN’S WORLD’S expense. 
Not in the usual manner of proclaim- 
ing what was to be done and antici- 
pating its cost in charges to adver- 
tisers, the new design was adopted in 
editorial, advertising and business de- 
partments as rapidly as possible. The 
result is handed you herewith. 


(The complete and pre-emi- 
nent success of the experiment and 
the prestige and profit its establish- 
ment has brought to every interest to 
be aided by the security of an ade- 
quate magazine covering the country 
communities cannot be better told than 
by the list of the following advertisers 
in the Woman’s World, who have been 
convinced of its value: 


Publicity Advertisers September, 1910, to August, 1911 


American Can Co. Ferris Bros. 
American Color Co. 
American Game Co. 


American Sugar Refining 


Frisco Lines 


‘Beyer & Williams 
Birdsey Somers 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Hires Co., 


Florence Mfg. Co. 


Frost Co., Geo. 

ce Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Goldman, Mary T. 

Hansen’s ade 


Malz Co. 
Mum atts. Co. 
Murine Eye Remedy 


Muskegon Knitting Mills 


Nestle, Henri an , 
Northwestern Knitting Co. 
North Bros. 


Palm Olive 


Chr. 


Bliss-Fabyan Co. 

Blodgett & Orswell H. & H. Co. — —_ 

Buckingham Dye Holeproof Hosiery bs += 

Burson Knitting Co Hoosier Mfg. Co. ymout ills 
i Huenefeld Co. Reis & Bro., G. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 

C. & N. W. Ry. 

C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
Columbia Disinfectant Co. 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Cuticura Soap 

Davis Kleans-E-Z Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Hyde, A. G 


Kerr Glass 
Lowe Bros. 


Publicity Advertisers 


International Silver Co. 
Johnson-Richardson_ Co. 
Johnson Educator Co. 
Kalamazoo Sled 
Kellogg, W. K. 

Mfg. Co. 
Knox Gelatin 

Le Page’s Glue 


Rubberset Co. 
Rubens & Marble 


Samson Cordage Co. 

Sen Sen Chiclets 
Sommers, Harold 

Stork Co. 

Utica Knitting Co. 
Vehicle Apron & Hood Co 
West Electric Hair Curler 
White, Wile & Warner 


in Woman’s World 


September, 1909, to August, 1911 


Allen, Mrs. S. A. Hinds, A. S. Postum Cereal Co. 
Bauer & Black Hub Gore Co. Quaker Oats Co. 
Clipper Lawn Mower Ivory Soap Standard Varnish Co. 
Coca Cola Co Karo Syrup Strong & Co., C. H. 


Collette Mfg. Co. 
Corticelli_ Silk 
Cudahy Co. 
Danderine 

Duncan’s Sons, John 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Hartshorn, Stewart 


Kintho Mfg. 
Lever Bros. 


Kingsford Starch 


Merrell-Soule Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Parker’s Hair Balsam 


Swift & Company 

Co. Three-in-One Oil Co. 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 
Union Pacific Ry. 

Van Camp Packing Co. 
Wrigley Co., Wm. 
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(i Therefore, believing in the 
firm establishment and the improve- 
ment shown in the April issue, and 
the «establishment, later, of the im- 
prov. nents promised, and the elimi- 


(Formal orders—specifying 
defin''e schedule—applying only on in- 
serticas used before the October, rgr2, 
issue. will be accepted at the present 
rate { $8.00 per line, and on the terms 
and onditions for quarter pages, half 
pages. full pages, second, third and 
fourt’ covers, in accordance with our 
prese>t rate card. 

This rate we propose to continue up 


at the price that we have fixed for it 
—$1000 a line, and relative rates for 
quarter pages, half pages, pages, sec- 
ond, third and fourth covers, as es- 
tablished by the new rate card—-and 
even then the rate for Woman’s 
World will not even equal the rate of 
other woman’s publications at their 
vresent_rate for circulation. 


rate cards, by addressing 


I. A. LESHER, Adv. Mgr., 
Kesner Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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nation, as fast as they expire, of con- 
tracts for undesirable business, we an- 
nounce that we have prepared a new 
rate card to apply on all business 
placed after August 1; rg91r._ But 


Until August 1st, 1911 


to and including the September issue 
of 1911, in appreciation of the support 
that the advertisers who have used the 
Woman’s World in the past have 
given it, and their confidence in the 
improvement of the magazine, which 
is evident to everybody; and with the 
continued growth of our circulation— 
both in quality and quantity—advertis- 
ers will use the magazine 


Beginning with October, 1912 


(@. That the Woman’s World has 
paid and paid handsomely, to the ad- 
vertiser who has used it at the pres- 
ent rate, is a matter of common knowl- 
edge; and it has carried for many 
months past the second largest volume 
of business in cash of any similar 
woman’s monthly magazine 


(| We have prepared a very interesting booklet entitled 


FACTS TO FACE 


which interested advertisers can obtain, together with old and new 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


THOMAS. BALMER, Advertising Director, 
Kesner Bldg., 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


A. J. WELLS, Eastern Megr., 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
New York City. 
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WHEN THE “STICKING 
4 POINT” ARRIVES IN 
ADVERTISING 


THE TIME IN A CAMPAIGN WHEN 
AGENT ASKS OF ADVERTISER AND 
ADVERTISER OF AGENT, “ WHAT IS 
THE MATTER? ”’—NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING NECESSARY TO CRYS- 
TALLIZE AND LOCALIZE THE MORE- 
REMOVED IMPRESSIONS FROM MAG- 
AZINE ADVERTISING 


By C. L. Watson, 
Advertising Manager, the Krohn, Fech- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati 
(‘Red Cross’? Shoes). 

The average national advertiser 
begins his campaign because some 
enterprising solicitor for an ad- 
vertising agency convinces him 
that he can increase his business 
by advertising in magazines. The 
advertiser does not often convince 
himself of this fact; it means too 
radical a departure from his usua! 
methods. 

This solicitor and the agency he 
represents usually give the adver- 
tiser’s proposition careful study. 
Mediums are selected with care; 
the copy is the best that the 
agency, assisted by the advertiser, 
can produce. At the beginning 
the campaign, like most cam- 
paigits, is a success. At least so 
it seems, judging by results. Lat- 
er, the demand fails to increase 
at the initial rate. There is an 
unaccountable slowing up. New 
mediums are tried which cause a 
temporary spurt, but the demand 
soon settles down again to that 
slow but steady falling off which 
will eventually put the advertiser 
into the discard if some means 
is not found to bring the adver- 
tising back to life. 

This is not the story of one 
campaign, it is the story of a great 
many. The advertiser and the 
agency are sooner or later 
brought face to face with the 
question, “What is the matter?” 
Some present-day advertisers are 
asking themselves this question 
right now. 

Before we attempt to answer 
it let us take into consideration 
a very important thing, mental 
attitude. 

When a man sits down to read 








a magazine he drops his daily 
work and his daily cares as com- 
pletely as he possibly can. He as- 
sumes a frame of mind which is 
to a certain extent caret: 
Since he is not really carefree at 
the time, he can only associ.te 
this delightful state with the /u- 
ture. In other words, his mental 
attitude is toward a future sicie. 

If he reads an interesting article 
about the Panama Canal, he will 
form an idea that he would Jike 
to visit the Canal some time in 
the future. If he reads an adver- 
tisement of an attractive article 
that he can use, he will form an 
idea that he will buy the article, 
but always in the future. 

Unless there is something that 
will bring the Panama Canal or 
the advertised article into his 
daily life, he may never think of 
them again. They must become 
a part of the present by relieving 
him of some of the work and care 
that he is so anxious to drop, and 
that he has dropped for a time by 
excluding them from his thoughts. 
They must be within easy reach, 
so that he will not have to add to 
his already burdensome daily 
problems by trying to find them 

Women live in a world of ideas 
to a much greater extent than 
men. When they read magazines 
they live, in thought at least, the 
lives of the women in the stories, 
and consign their own daily round 
of petty cares to oblivion. Let 
them encounter an advertisement 
of a beautiful gown, or dainty 
shoes, and they will include these 
in that dream-existence which the 
story has caused their minds to 
create. This existence is always 
placed in the future; so are the 
decisions to buy. There must be 
something that will connect the 
gown and the shoes with the im- 
mediate present or they will fade 
away, like the story, into the land 
of forgotten dreams. 

When a man picks up a news- 
paper he is put in touch with the 
vivid present. Every occurrence 
mentioned is recent, not more 
than a few hours old. A news- 
paper lives from day to day and 
chronicles men’s lives just as they 
are, not as they would like them 
to be. The advertisements give 
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prices, state plainly where the 
merchandise can be found and in- 
sist that the reader act at once 
berore it is‘all sold. If he sees 
seine article advertised in the 
newspaper that he saw advertised 
in the magazine, his half-formed 
ide. of buying it in the future 
te: Is to become a very clear idea 
of ouying it in the present. There 
is » sort of glamour about it, due 
to is associating it with the sto- 
rie- or articles in the magazine 
which he read with so much in- 
ter.st. It seems to stand out 
fron the page, inviting him to 
mae his dream of the future a 
pre-ent reality. If the advertise- 
ment shows him how he can buy 
the article without adding much 
to is care or work, he will be- 
come the possessor of it before 
the day is over. 

omen read newspapers to find 
where they can buy what they 
want at a reasonable price. They 
are greater buyers than men; all 
of the household buying is left 
to them, and they must get as 
much as they possibly can for the 
amount of their allowance. To a 
women, a penny saved is indeed 
a penny earned, for the great ma- 
jority are dependent on a husband 
or father and have no means of 
earning anything for themselves. 

This does not prevent them, 
however, from being susceptible 
to an appeal to sentiment. When 
a woman sees an article adver- 
tised in a newspaper that she has 
already seen advertised in a mag- 
azine she will remember the im- 
pression it crea‘ed on her mind 
at the time. If this impression, 
due to the general character of 
the magazine, was such as to give 
the advertised article a place in 
that dream-world of the future 
which was then almost a reality, 
she regards the article with re- 
newed interest. 

The newspaper advertisement 
will serve to bring it into her 
everyday life, clothed with the 
sentiment with which her mind 
has already surrounded it. If a 
way is shown by which she can 
hecome the possessor of it with- 
out adding too much to her work 
or care, she will decide to look at 
it. anyway,:and the retail dealer 
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274 


There are 274 by- 
products which may, 
might, could and 
should be raised upon 
farms, each of which 
brings in its little line 
of profit in addition 
to the main profit of 





‘the farm. 


What these pro- 
ducts are, how to pro- 
duce them and where 
they can be sold to the 
best advantage, is part 
of acomplete business 
service ofered to the 
farmer by and only by 


FARMFIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


New York Chicago 
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can sell it to her without the 
slightest difficulty. 

Now let us put two and two 
together. 

lf the mental attitude of the 
reader of a magazine is toward the 
future and the mental attitude of 
the reader of a newspaper is to- 
ward the present, both mediums 
must be used to make a national 
advertising campaign a success. 

Should the retail dealer adver- 
tise in his local papers while the 
manufacturer advertises in the 
magazines, an ideal combination 
will result. Not all dealers, how- 
ever, buy in sufficient quantity to 
enable them to do this. Much of 
the national advertising of the 
manufacturer goes to waste on 
this account and he is sooner or 
later confronted with the problem 
oi a stationary or slowly declining 
demand, without knowing what 
to do. 

The solution is this: the manu- 
facturer must do his own news- 
paper advertising. He can begin 
at strategic points, where he can 
get large circulation and wide 
distribution. He must mention 
the names of all his dealers in the 
territory in which each newspaper 
circulates. In course of time he 
can extend his campaign to in- 
clude newspapers in the smaller 
cities, and even in the larger 
towns. Such a campaign must 
have behind it an article of mer- 
chandise that is staple enough 
to be used by a great many 
people. ; 

At this point somebody will 
speak up and say, “Suppose he is 
just starting, and has no dealers?’ 
This does not alter the situation 
in any way, for the mental atti- 
tude of the readers of his adver- 
tisements would not be affected. 
You can get a distribution much 
more rapidly by using magazines 
and newspapers together than you 
can by using magazines alone. 
Newspaper advertising carries 
great weight with the dealer; he 
sees it himself from day to day, 
or from week to week, while mag- 
azine advertising is something he 
only hears about and regards as 
intangible; far off. 

There is still another point 
about mental attitude, which must 
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have careful consideration. Y y 
and I are quick to notice anythi g 
that is new or that is unusv | 
Thus we read the new signs n 
the billboard or the new adv: :- 
tisements in the magazines aid 
pass by the familiar ones witl) a 
glance. There may be great va te 
in repetition but repetition of ie 
same old thing soon causes it to 
become stale. The real value of 
repetition is the confidence it in- 
spires. 

To keep up interest your adver- 
tisements must show a freshness, 
an originality. Where wearing 
apparel is advertised the new 
styles of the season will serve to 
keep the advertising alive, but 
even these must not be presented 
in the same old way. The mind 
of the reader soon tires of famil- 
iar things and it is not long be- 
fore he fails to notice them. Some 
psychologists call this tiring of 
the mind apperception. Whatever 
you call it, avoid it by all means. 
if only twenty-five per cent of the 
regular readers of a magazine or 
newspaper get so familiar with 
your advertising as to pass it by 
without seeing it, you will be 
working with a tremendous handi- 
cap 

F rom the foregoing let us draw 
some conclusions. 

1. A national advertising cam- 
paign, to be successful, must in- 
clude both magazines and news 
papers. 

The magazines used should 
be “ail the type that will appeal to 
the constructive ideas; that is, 
to the formation of resolutions or 
impressions that will solve pres- 
ent-day difficulties and lead to a 
better life in the future. The re- 
markable success of the Saturday 
Evening Post and its great value 
as an advertising medium is un- 
doubtedly due to the constructive 
character of its articles and sto- 
ries. 

3. The newspapers used must 
be of the aggressive, virile type, 
that will arouse the mind of the 
reader to the needs of the present 
and induce immediate action. 

4. Some way must be shown by 
which the article advertised can 
be purchased with the least pos- 
sible outlay of time and effort. 
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Names of dealers can be used in 
both magazines and newspapers; 
you can fill orders by mail for 
persons who live in towns where 
you have no dealers. 

5. The advertisements must be 
kept fresh and interesting. 

Advertisers must also remem- 
ber that an advertised line is sur- 
rounded in the reader’s mind with 
a certain glamour and he expects 
the merchandise to be better than 
ther merchandise of the same 
kind that is not advertised. If 
the goods behind the advertising 
ire not strictly high grade and 
xceedingly good value for the 
price, the advertising campaign 
will not be as great a success as 
might be desired. 

—_—_——_+0-——___——_ 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS NEED 
SCHOOLS’ ATTENTION 





B. U. Runnells, of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, addressed the 
ales managers’ division of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club recently on 
“The Educational Basis Necessary for 
Success in Salesmanship.” He recalled 
the inquiry conducted by the_ late 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William T. Harris, which dis- 
losed that not one man mentioned in 
Hoe ho’s Who in America” had risen 

om the so-called uneducated class of 
ir citizens; that only twenty-four out 
f 100,000 were recruited from the class 
of the self-made or self-educated; there 
as only one out of every 9,000, whose 
educational advantages stopped short of 

high-school course; that one out of 
every 400 had the equivalent of a high- 
schoo] course and out of every forty 
the advantage of a college education. 
He deplored the fact that almost the 
whole weight of the educational influ- 
ence had been thrown on the side of 
production, and scarcely any on the 
side of distribution. He urged public 
support of education which would help 
solve the problems of distribution. 


—_———_+o7r—_—_——_ 


“DRESS ESSENTIALS” 
TRADE PAPER 


NEW 





Dress Essentials is the name of a 
new trade publication in New York 
devoted to the interests of embroid- 
eries, laces, dress trimmings, veilings, 
neckwear, braids and dress essentials 
generally. Alphonsus P. Haire, editor 
f the Lace and Embroidery Review 
intil February of this year, is man- 

ging editor of the new magazine. The 
hook contains four full-page illustra- 
ons in brown duotone, and about one 
hauiiod and fifty other reproductions 

f current styles. 

The offices of Dress Essentials are at 
200 Fifth avenue. 
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1,250,000 
Guaranteed 
Women shoppers and 


buyers for the home can 
be influenced to call for 
your dress fabrics, and 
other articles of wear, 
your toilet goods and 
household requirements, 
if you tell them your 


story through 


THE MONTHLY 
FASHION BOOK 


This 
publication is circulated 
by 2,400 live retailers 
who sell Pictorial Re- 


view Patterns. 


monthly fashion 


Advertise your goods 
where sold. 
Help the dealer sell your 
goods to the consumer. 
1,250,000 ¢ 
only $2.00 per agate line. 


they are 


sirculation for 


PAUL BLOCK 


cacao NEVWY YORK 


BOSTON 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


KIND OF CO-OPERATION FROM 
BE WEL- 


THE 
PUBLISHERS THAT WILL 
COMED BY AGENCY AND ADVER- 
TISER ALIKE—PART OF AN _ AD- 
DRESS BEFORE THE DAILY NEWSPA- 
PER CLUB 


By John Lee Mahin, 
Mahin Advertising Company 

Chicago. 

The publisher’s opportunity and 
his duty seem to me to crystallize 
clearly in the following points: 

1. Instead of assuming that an 
advertising agency is working for 
commissions from the publisher 
he will realize that the commis- 
sion system is obsolete and a back 
number in every respect. 

When the publisher does this, 
he will abandon the fallacy of say- 
ing he must treat all agencies and 
all advertisers alike. He will dis- 
criminate between the good, the 
bad and the indifferent, and make 
rates and give such co-operation 
as will best protect his readers 
and divert to his columns the 
largest amount of permanent ad- 
vertising, 

The publisher will inform 
himself and educate the retail 
dealers in the territory covered 
by his paper to the value of regu- 
lar, consistent advertising. He 
will inform the trade when he has 
received a contract for an ade- 
quate, logically-worked-out cam- 
paign and suggest ways and means 
for dealers to cash in on it. 

At the same time he will with- 
hold this extra co-operation where 
the campaigns are faulty, inade- 
quate or not fair to both dealer 
and consumer. 

3. The publisher will quit 
claiming that advertising space is 
primary and remove the advertis- 
ing business from the realm of 
uncertainty and chance by frank- 
ly stating that it is the proper use 
of advertising space backed by a 
meritorious article that makes for 
the best and most permanent re- 
sults. 

4. The publisher will not go out 
and sell the advertiser’s goods. 
This is educating the dealer the 
wrong way. The dealer should 





President, 
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not carry goods in stock because 


they are advertised, but because 
they are worthy. 
The advertiser should sell his 


own goods on their merits and 
use advertising space to econo- 
mize and intensify his sales work 
Dealers should not be approached 
in a way which makes them feel 
that advertising adds cost to mer- 
chandise, and they cannot escape 
this conclusion when they are 
asked by publishers to buy be- 
cause goods are going to be ad- 
vertised. 

Let the merit of the goods 
themselves, the standing and char- 
acter of the house back of them 
be the basis on which the pub- 
lisher backs the advertising. 
Reputable manufacturers will not 
delegate so important and vital a 
responsibility as salesmanship to 
any publisher, and this reason 
alone is sufficient for publishers 
to refuse to lend themselves to it. 

The publisher will not sell 
merchandise or trade his space 
for it, but he will sell advertising 
upon every and all occasions. He 
will do everything in his power 
to organize the dealers in his com- 
munity to respond to and to co- 
operate with advertising. 

He will continually canvass his 
dealers and have statistics at 
hand, showing the movement of 
advertised goods and be able to 
answer stch vital questions as: 
How many grocers, druggists and 
hardware dealers are there in 
your city? How many of them 
take your paper? How many of 
them have agreed to co-operate 
with you in trying to move goods 
when you tell them you have re- 
ceived orders for a campaign rep- 
resenting an outlay equivalent to 
the cost of sampling? 

6. Publishers will not waste 
time trying to divert business now 
appearing in magazines, street 
cars or upon billboards, upon the 
theory that this money is being 
foolishly spent and is not a part 
of a_ well-formed,  carefully- 
planned selling campaign. 

On the contrary, publishers will 
put a premium on ingenuity, on 
the suggestion of new sales plans 
contemplating the use of newspa- 
per space. The amount of money 
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Medical Patronage 


Medical Co-operation 


There are approximately 150,000 
doctors in the United States. Every 
physician has his sphere of influ- 
ence averaging 600 people. These 
people look to him for advice and 
suggestion. Consequently, reaching 
the physicians of the United States 
means reaching millions of people 
in a most effective way. Why not 
support your general advertising by 
special advertising, and thus not 
only secure medical patronage but 
bolster your general campaign? 

The medical journals below, 


‘The Big Six’”’ 


of the medical field, offer acceptable 
advertisers the best, quickest and 
most economical way of reaching 
the physicians of the United States. 
A year’s advertising in these repre- 
sentative journals 1s surprisingly in- 
expensive. Measured by actual 
bona fide results, however, it is the 
most profitable advertising obtain- 
able to-day, Everyone who has 
ever advertised anything of real 
merit ta the doctor has won sub- 
stantial success. 


THAT’S THE ANSWER! 
The Associated Medical Publishers 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine, 
Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York 
American Medicine, New York 
Interstate Medical Journal, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Da Detroit, 
ich, 


For information address 
S. D. Croven, Sec’y., 
Ravenswood Station, 
Chicago, IL. 
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each retail dealer is now spending 
in every city and what he is spend- 
ing it for, would afford data for 
a great deal of research work and 
constructive energy along this 
line. 

The man who can most easily 
secure this data and make the 
most effective use of it is the pub- 
lisher of the daily newspaper. If 
any publisher gets this in shape, 
send it to me and I will gladly 
give him some suggestions on 
using it that will make him money. 

7. Publishers will eliminate 
every item of waste and friction 
between advertisers and them- 
selves. As I survey the field, there 
is a good deal between the adver- 
tiser and the publisher that clogs 
and congests the free communica- 
tion. 

I have said before, and I will 
reiterate, that publishers do not 
need to count the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company in this matter in 
any way except as the advertis- 
er’s representative. We will get 
our pay from him and we will 
make our services worth more to 
the advertiser than we charge 
him. We do not see how pub- 
lishers can expect big business 
from advertisers when they give 
their lowest rates to the depart- 
ment stores and refuse to let a 
non-conflicting group of advertis- 
ers, represented by the agency 
have the benefit of the same com- 
bination rates that are given the 
dry goods, shoe, meat, millinery 
and furniture departments of the 
department stores. 

Our customers are ready to pay 
for service. We need all the ob- 
stacles’: smoothed out so we can 
give them the best service. You 
have not made us agents of ex- 
perience, brains or skill by “rec- 
ognizing us.’ 

Why not drop that foolish little 
joke of “recognizing” an agent 
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May 3rd was the first Na- 
tional Post Wednesday. 
“Every other Wednesday 
thereafter will be National 
Post day.” 

DAVID G. EVANS, 


Advertising Manager. 
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and sell space to agencies on the 
basis of what the volume and 
character of the business which 
they develop is worth? 

Publishers all have all kinds of 
discriminative rates now—schools, 
resorts, financial, theatrical, etc 
Then why not discriminate on the 
basis of reason and common- 
sense and help those of us who 
want you to have eighty-five per 
cent of the good money now go- 
ing out for sampling and other lo- 
cal competitive advertising me- 


diums? 
—+oe——___ 


“FARMSTEAD” WINS ENTRY 


The Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen 
eral has granted entry to the second 
class mail of the Orange Judd North 
west Farmstead. The novel contention 
raised by the Post-Office Department in 
this case was that any newspaper or 
other periodical should net from _ its 

subscribers or buyers at least half of 
the full subscription or per copy price, 
after deducting all costs of agents’ 
work or other expenses in obtaining the 
circulation. 

If on this basis, as computed by the 
Post-Office Department, the publisher 
rets less than half the full regular ad- 
vertised price the question was as to 
whether his periodical should be denied 
the second-class cent-a-pound postage 
rate, and be compelled to pay eight 
times as much, on the grounds that the 
sales were made at “nominal rates.’ 
The decision indicates that the Gov- 
ernment will not press its contention, 
probably for the reasons developed by 
Herbert F. Myrick, of the Farmstead, 
in his argument presented to the Post- 
Office Department_and printed in the 
April 20 issue of Printers’ INK. 

Another important point involved in 
this case was this question: 

If a periodical’s advertising receipts 
materially exceed its net subscription 
receipts, is that prima-facie evidence 
that it is “designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes, or for free circula: 
tion or for circulation at nominal! 
rates,” and therefore should be denied 
the second-class postage rate of one 
cent a pound, and be compelled to pay 
one cent for each two ounces? 

The decision rendered does not seek 
to make any such ruling. 

Mueh interest has been aroused in 
this matter by the extent to which the 
Department, through its . inspectors, 
urged postmasters to conduct an in 
quiry among the individual subscribers 
to this publication as to their relations 
with it. Several United States sena- 
tors protested to the Department against 
this and other features of the Depart 
ment’s campaign to restrict the circu 
lation of second-class matter. 

———--~+ o> —____ 

The second of a series of eight lec- 
tures on the psychology of ens 
was given by Prof. David S. Swenson 
before the Town Criers’ Club, of St. 
Paul, April 14. 
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Unexcelled Record of Advertising Progress 


The New York Times 


All Clean, High-Grade Copy at Uniform Rate 
“Only Advertisements Fit to Print’’ 





Agate Lines 


eh Gite Ne Deh ak SRG bu HOARY Rae ae 23715377 
Mest he's. Paria asin a's dares eRe A 2,433,193 
RR ocean Gis s eeiata ita: & iad Seat one wath 3,378,750 
EMD Sisoiei GG Gia Rw aed oh oa' 6 eia cd alas Bl 3,978,620 
GES Cie S OIE edd hk RO Hook Wo 4,957,205 
CRA KR ERA RAGS OS6 Lae ee aes 5,501,779 
OS ORiGio so Saltisva a sieieRas Gale's oe ere webs 5,207,964 
MRI yao chccuisha, ghGindy arg iayetia’ ses Winy.e, asia aisle 5,228,480 
ele endueibvasncasenxeewae » +» «559531322 
CER ipas bd oesn anew taxkenden via’ 6,033,457 
BONS Dione i bait a bisie atime wowe wie wa wei 6,304,298 
CR Sis awa ne Hine ON eee S LENE 5,897,332 
Stk KORE eee ene RaenKaneged 7,194,703 
Ee TT Ee, ee eee Te Tee 7,550,650 


There are only three morning newspapers in 
New York that sell a million copies each every 
seven days to the metropolitan newsdealers. 
The New York Times is one of them. Of the 
four other morning newspapers in New York 
City, the most largely circulated one sells less 
than half a million copies in seven days to the 
metropolitan newsdealers. 
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National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



















We are the exclusive © 


the Philippine Islands . 


STREET RAILWAYS' 
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TPPLEMENTARY LIST OF 
HOUSE ORGANS 





{OME OF THOSE OVERLOOKED, UNRE- 
‘ORTED, OR BORN SINCE THE EAR- 

| .IER LIST—-MORE EVIDENCE SUP- 

| ‘ORTS CONCLUSIONS AS TO VALUE 

|} —O0, C. HARN ON DESIRABLE QUAL- 
TIES OF HOUSE ORGAN 








-rinting a list of house organs 

a good deal like taking the 

isus. One is reasonably sure 
@ the count while one is mak- 
jing it and of a few of the har- 
ii-r individuals composing it, and 
thit is about all one is sure of. 
Nevertheless, as said in connec- 
in. with the lists published in 
>; INTERS’ INK in March last, and 
ow supplemented by a list of 
hose overlooked, not reported or 
ict in existence at that time, it is 
ot the fault of the house organ 
jea that the mortality among 
couse organs is large. It gener- 
lily (though not always) is be- 
aiise so few concerns take it se- 
iously enough to count up _be- 
rehand the cost in time, effort 
nd money necessary to get out 
1 good one, and when they begin 
o realize the nature of the under- 
taking they quit rather than carry 
it through. In some cases, the 
houses may have a good reason, 
but in a large majority 
of cases the situation is 
probably very different. 












\s we all know. 
‘there are still lots of 
men who seem to 


think that any kind of 
1 letter will produce 
business. And lots of 
ther men putting any 
iumble of words into 
a given space and call- 
ing it advertising. 





vertising and house or- 
gans are all serious 
things, and, except un- 
der extraordinary cir- 


ers 0} 


cumstances, will, if they 
are seriously under- 
taken, justify all the 


attcation given them. 
' There is no question 
about it. 

Letters, ads and or- 
are, of course, 


Las 


UT this out and mail x 
with your name and ad- 
dress to S. Licbmann’s Sons, 


year the Rheingold Maga- 


zine, brimming with wit and 
humor and interesting infor- 
But letters and ad- mation, 


It is distributed free with 


the compliments of the brew- 


PALE RIPE 


RHEINGOLD 


Taste It 





NEWSPAPER 
ING TO DISTRIBUTE A 
HOUSE ORGAN 
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nine-tenths mental and one- 
tenth physical—the paper and 
print and illustration are only 
the vehicle for the thought. And 


a good deal of thought has gone 
into the paper, print and illustra- 
tion, too. So that, first and last, 
the demand is for intelligence and 
for the time, effort and money 
necessary to produce intelligence 
or support it. And produce it 
regularly, for a good part of the 
success of the successful ones is 
in the regularity of their appear- 
ance. A reminder which does not 
remind has small place in the ad- 
vertising field. 

Viewing it as a matter of ex- 
pense, it may be just as possible 
to overdo the house organ idea 
as it is to underdo it. That is a 
matter of editorial adjustment. 
Undoubtedly some organs are out 
beyond their depth. Undoubtedly 
some are trying to do what news- 
papers and magazines will do 
much better. The danger. how- 
ever, is not very great, if ordi- 
nary business sense is exercised. 

O. C. Harn, advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Com- 
pany, which publishes a house or- 
gan, The Dutch Boy Painter, has 
some interesting views about 
house organs that deserve gen- 
eral currency. He was address- 
ing the sales force of 
the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadel- 
phia, the other day, and 
spoke incidentally of 
the house organ. 

“Too many business 
house magazines or 
house organs, in my 
opinion, may be 
classed,” he said, “un- 
der one of two heads- 
the ‘hot air’ magazine 
or the ‘entertaining’ 
magazine. The style of 
the first one is ‘Hurrah, 
boys! Let’s get up and 
do. We did well last 
year, let’s do better next 
year. Last month’s busi- 
ness was so and so, we 
must make this month’s 
business better.’ This is 
an effort to get up en- 
thusiasm by artificial 


Tonight 


ADVERTIS- 








The 

Big 
Thought 
of Today 


is EFFICIENCY. Men 


are asking themselves, 


are they efficient? Are | 
efficient? | 
Are their methods efh- | 
Do they con- | 


their forces 


cient ? 
form to the standards of 


the new Science of | 


Business >? 


The principles of Efficiency, | 
as they have been formulated | 


by such men as Frederick W. | 


Taylor and Harrington 
Emerson, are set forth in 


every issue of BUSINESS 
and the Book-Keeper. 


As a result of these articles 
—and the vigorous editorial 
policy which is behind them 
—thousands of new readers 
have been added to this 
Magazine. They are keen, 
energetic men, alive to pos- 
sibilities —executives, depart- 
ment heads, office managers, 
accountants, bankers and 
merchants. These men are 
looking for new ideas, new 
suggestions, new ways of 
adding to the efficiency of 


their methods. 


You can reach them through 


AUSINESS 


aA m 
UY THE Boox-KEEPER 
DETROIT 
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means, and, in my opinion, it 
makes thinking people become 
indifferent to it and finally re- 
sent it. 

“The other unfortunate kind o/ 
house organ, to my way of think- 
ing, is the one that attempts 1 
disguise its real purpose, whic) 


A BUILDING TILE COMPANY’S HANDSOM! 
COVER 


seeks to entertain and hopes to 
drag in some business talk un 
awares. Some people believe that 
the only way to get the public to 
read about their business is to 
write an entertaining story in 
which their product is introduced, 
and sugar-coat the whole with 
miscellaneous matter which has 
nothing whatever to do with their 
business generally — jokes, epi- 
grams, quotations, and things of 
that kind. 

“This sort of a house organ 
does not appeal to me at all 
Most business house magazines 
are published for the purpose of 
educating and interesting some 
trade or profession. Now it 
seems to me that there is nothing 
quite so interesting to a man as 
the article which is going to help 
him make more money. If he ts 
a dea'’er, he wants to know about 
the stuff that will sell best. If he 
is a manufacturer, he wants to 
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now about the tool or material 
hich will serve him best. There 
nothing so interesting to such 
ople as a good talk on the 
products which you sell them for 
se in their business. 

“For example, in my line of 
business I get out a magazine to 
iterest the painter, and I believe 

putting into that magazine 
things that will enable him to 
make his work more profitable 
and put money in his pocket. | 
believe there is no subject so dear 
to the painter’s heart as the sub- 
ject of the material he is using 
and suggestions by which he can 
do better work, get more money 
for it and increase the demand 
for his services. 

“Such a magazine must be in- 
tensely interesting. Yes! But 
not by means of reading matter 
which leads the reader’s mind 
away from the subject which you 
want him to think about. It 
should be done by the intensely 
interesting manner of presenting 
the business subject itself. 1 ad- 
mit the latter kind of a business 
house magazine is the hardest to 


a oe 
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4 IN AN AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER’S 
COVER 


produce, but it is the kind that is 
vorth the effort.” 
\mong the house organs not 
previously listed in PrinTERS’ INK 
ie Royal Sixty-Five, published 
the Royal Typewriter Com- 
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Of course you want to 





reach the country towns and 





villages and their big little 





brothers, the small cities. 





They’re just full of folks who 
make money, have money and 
spend money. And, of course, 
those in interior New York, 
New England and adjacent 
states are particularly desir- 
able. Then, why not use the 
advertising columns of TH'E 
UTICA 


SrvGGrose 


that beautifully illustrated weekly 
newspaper that for thirty years, 
beloved and respected, has been 
a welcome visitor into hundreds 
of thousands of the very best 


homes in that very section. 

THE SATURDAY GLOBE 
will carry any message you have 
worth telling to more than 140,- 
ooo families any week you say. 

A stery as long as this for 
about one-thirtieth ef a cent a 
family, 


It’s your move. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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pany, New York, occupies a lead- 
ing place. Although got out ex- 
clusively for the use of its em- 
ployees and representatives, it is 
more handsomely printed and ca- 
pably edited than many organs 
designed for the trade or public. 
In it are portraits of salesmen, 
records of sales, etc., and much 
besides in the way of personal 
matter designed to increase the 
esprit de corps. 

Few house organs are more 
beautifully dressed than is Build- 
ing Progress, published by the 
National Fire Proofing Company, 
of Pittsburg, already listed. The 
cover of the March 
number picturing the 
Seventh avenue en- 
trance of the new Penn- 
sylvania Railroad sta- 
tion in New York is 
striking. The maga- 
zine contains articles 
solid and entertaining 
and well illustrated, 
and has a price of ten 
cents per copy. 

One of the unique 
ones is the Edison Kin- 


etogram, which contains 
} 


(will 
selections of moving 1 (wii) not} support it. 


picture films and de- 4, 
scriptions of the reels 

used by the Edison “ty 
Kinetoscopes. The Ed- 
ison companies also 
publish several other 


organs, as will be seen Oe 


by the list. 

One of the largest lists of house 
organs prepared by any agency is 
that of the Coupe & Wilcox Com- 
pany, New York. These appear 
in the supplementary list. 

Another large list is edited by 
the Lang Advertising Agency, 
New York. All of them are more 
or less unusual and one or two 
deserve special notice: Groom as 
the organ of Vroom, a New York 
retail tailor, and The Cleaver as 
the organ of a wholesale butcher, 
the Aaron Buchsbaum Company, 
New York. Business is very much 
in the background in the reading 
matter proper of these magazines, 
entertainment having the major 
place. 

The Button is unique in several 
ways. It is published by E. B. 


SHOP RECORD 


a-----2-20-]1911 


Ky opinion of the 
SALES BOOSTER is 





FORM THAT 
& ERBE USE TO GET 
SALESMEN’S 

OF HOUSE ORGAN a rather unusually 


Moore & Co., of New York, wh 
have devised an ingenious way « 
trade-marking their fabrics whe 
made up into clothing, by mear 
of the “Moore all wool button.’ 
The magazine is got up to pror 
agate the idea, and is smart! 
written. 

The Red Cross Messenger 
published by Johnson & Johnsor 
New Brunswick, N. J., manufac 
turers of gauze, plaster and other 
drug-store sundries, whose deale: 
helps and window displays are al 
ways noteworthy. Their hous: 
organ shows as great an apprecia 
tion of the value of little details. 
It contains the usual 
suggestions for effec- 
tive display, but it has 
made a shrewd point 
of publishing portraits 
and sketches of the 
wives of druggists, 
members of the Wom- 
en’s Organization of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

The house organs is- 
sued by the printing 
craft naturally exem- 
plify the finest in print- 
ing and the allied arts 
Express-ions, issued by 
the Express Publish- 
ing & Printing Com 
pany, of Toledo, O., is 


YAWMAN 


OPINIONS 


say happy example of taste 
and skill in color-work. 

Mention should also be made 
of the Multigraph house organs, 
all three multigraphed. 

The previous list of house or 
gans contained errors, of which 
the following have been noted: 

Franco-American Soup Com 
pany and Monarch Typewriting 
Company publish no house organ 

The Fall River Line Journal is 
published not by the Fall River 
Line but by the Marine Publish 
ing Company, of New Haven, for 
the New England Navigation 
Company. 

The house organ of the Pen 
berthy Injector Company, of De 
troit, is the Penberthy Enginee) 
é& Fireman. 


The supplementary list of house 


organs follows: 
(Continued on page 56. 
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c 
‘Strathmore Quality” 
Prize Contest 


If you have or are getting out any attrac- 
tive cover design work—wnite us or ask 
our agent for folder giving complete details 
of our Prize Contest. You may win one 
of the valuable prizes. 


Sixty-nine designs in two, three, four and five print- 
ings are required for our new sample book of 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” Cover Papers. 
Prizes aggregating $500 are offered for the best 
designs of work submitted. 


Work may be submitted on any stock, but must be 
suitable for reproduction on one of the following 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” cover papers. 
If you wish sheets for proving, same will be fur- 
nished free on request from any of these stocks 


which will be used in the book. 


Old Stratford Parchment Cover Rhododendron Cover 

Strathmore Chameleon Cover Old Cloister Cover 

Rhododendron Folding Bristols Alexis Folding Bristols 

Rhododendron Duplex Bristol Alexis Cover 

Rhododendron Box Cover Paper Tapestry Cover 
Adirondack Cover 


The Contest will close August Ist, 1911 


The ‘‘ Strathmore Quality’’ Mills 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF HOUSE ORGANS 


Edison Phono- 


graph Monthly 


Phonogram 
Tips 
Kinetogram 
The Layman 
Printer 


( Multigraphed) 


The Ginger Jar 


(Multigraphed) 
The Supply Drum 
( Multigraphed) 
Full Time Again 


Vital Business 
Secrets 
That Intricate 
Packing 
Question 
Walk-Over Shoe 
Prints 


The Royal Sirty- 


Five 
The Silver 
Standard 
Oral Hygiene 
Stimpson Scale 
News 
The Business 
Builder 


The Land Owner 


Electrical 
Progress 

Laurel Dispatch 

Acker’s Weekly 
Bill of Fare 


The Bissell Book 


The Dry Goods 
Journal 

Realty News 

New Business 

Warde’s Work 

American 


Vanadium Facts 


Castle Square 
Theater Pro- 


gram Magazine 


The Liquid 
Botiler 

The Button 

The Log Book 


Scott Quarterly 

Smith Premier 
Bulletin 

Moxie 

The McCaskey 
Bulletin 

The Regal Bulletin Regal Shoe Company 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Edison Manufacturing Co. 


Sales Company 


Sales Company 


Sales Company 
Strong Machinery & Supply 


Strong Machinery 


Strong Machinery & Supply 


George E. Keith Company 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Meriden Britannia Company 


Lee S. Smith & Son Co. 
Computing Scale 


Brown & Bigelow 


Payne Investment Company 
The Rae Company 


Art Stove Company 
Finley Acker Company 


*, Bissell Company 
Home Pattern Company 


The Realty Syndicate 

United Gas Improvement Co. 
Davis & Warde 

American Vanadium Company 


Castle Square Theater Co. 


Liquid Carbonic Company 


E. B. Moore & Co. 
Ocean Accident and Guaran- 


Scott Paper Company 


The Moxie Company 
McCaskey Register Company 


Orange, N. J. 
Orange, N. J. 
Orange, N. J. 
Orange, N. J 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Campello, Mass. 
New York 
Meriden, Conn. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Detroit 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Omaha 
New York 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Toledo 
New York 


Oakland, Cal. 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Boston 


Chicago 


New York 
Brooklyn 


Philadelphia 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston 
Alliance, O. 


Whitman, Mass. 














Red Cross 
Messenger 
The Harvester 

World 
Store Topics 
Gas News 
The Little Blue 


Flag 
Gould & Cutler's 
Messenger 
Co-opt-or (for- 
merly Ad-Viser) 
The Motocycle 
News 
Publicity 
Magazine 
Patton’s Monthly 
Emerson Monthly 
Electric Trade 
Melting Pot 
Pacific Home 
Builder 
The Labor Saver 
(Succeeding 
Conveying and 
Transmission, 
previously listed) 
The Spot Light 
Rock Island E‘m- 
ployees’ Maga- 
sine 


PRINTERS’ INK 

Johnson & Johnson New _ Brunswick, 
N. J. 

International Harvester Chicago 

Company 

Jordan Marsh Company Boston 

Consumers’ Gas Company Toronto, Ont. 

Lowe Brothers Company Dayton, O. 

Gould & Cutler Boston 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hendee Manufacturing 


Company 
Underfeed Stoker Company Chicago 
of America 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Company Pittsburg 
Emerson Electrie Company St. Louis 
Electric Appliance Company Chicago 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Chicago 


Pacific Home Builders 


Stephens-Adamson Manu- 


Los Angeles 


Aurora, Ill. 


facturing Company 


Cohan & Harris 
Rock Island Railroad 


New York 
Chicago 


(Continued on page 58.) 














The Poppy 
SILVERWARE 


Our handsome Poppy Pattern 
is well adapted for premiums 

















| 





rn R. & B. 


or 
French Gray (Trade Mark) 


Write us for full particulars re- 
garding the complete line, which 
includes combination sets, put 
up in Oak, Green Moreen, 
Leatherette and Paper Chests 
and Cases. 

Sample Teaspoon furnished on 
application. 


Made only by 


FACTORY “J” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 








Springfield, Mass. 
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Santa Fé Employ- Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Chicago a 
ees’ Magazine Railroad — 
Illinois Central Illinois Central Railroad Chicago 
Employees’ 
Magazine 
The Frisco Man St. Louis & San Francisco St. Louis 
Railroad 
Erie Employees’ Erie Railroad New York 
Magazines 
Pere Marquette Pere Marquétte Railroad Detroit 
Employees’ 
Magazine 
The Pilot and. Philadelphia & Reading Rail- Philadelphia 
Philadelphia & road 
Reading Men 
Railroad Men Railroad Y. M. C. A. New York 
Denver & Rio Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Denver 
Grande Employ- 
ees’ Magazine 
The Shur-On E. Kirstein Sons Company New York 
Chronicle 
Store News Lit Brothers Philadelphia 
Express-ions Express Publishing & Print- Toledo, O. 
ing Co. 
The Slumber C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. Cincinnati. 
World ? 
Bates’ Battle for A. J. Bates Company Webster. Mass. 
Business P 
The Scribe Carter’s Ink Company Boston 
Transactions Babson System New York 
Bolton & Co.’s Malcolm V. Bolton & Co. Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Real Estate 
News Budget 
Alfred Peats Alfred Peats Company Chicago 
Magazine 
Shop Practice Model Heating Company Philadelphia 
The C P Outlook California Perfume Company New York 
C PC Bulletin California Perfume Company New York 
The Monarch Sprout, Waldron & Co. Munsey, Pa. 
Miller 
Edited by The Coupe & Wilcox Company: 
R & S Shamrock Reiling & Schoen (silk) New York 
R & S Bulletin Reiling & Schoen New York 
—— Silk Valentine & Bentley (silk) New York 
ews 
V & B Bulletin Valentine & Bentley New York 
Eppogram Eppo Manufacturing Company New York 
(Eppo Petticoats) Inci 
Onoto Bulletin Onoto Pen Company New York ator 
La Pierre Silver La Pierre Manufacturing Newark, N. J. graf 
News Company (silverware) fror 
Thermos News American Thermos Bottle Co. New York of } 
Dynamo Maline Perret, Gros & Million New York one’ 
Bulletin the 
Edited by the Lang Advertising Agency: sini 
CrolPs Crow Frank J. Croll New York 
The Cleaver Aaron Buchsbaum Company New York Thor 
The Clothes Cohen & Lang New York 
Master 
(Continued on page 60.) a 
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The Edison Business Phonograph is on the job 
nights and Sundays and Holidays—knows no 
time limit or speed limit. With the Edison 
Business Phonograph you can clean up a mass 
of accumulated correspondence and sweep 
your desk clean at one sitting—whereas, in 
dictating to a stenographer, you would have 
to cut down the accumulation little by little. 
Besides, in dictating to 


The Edison 


Business Phonograph 








your letters show a degree of concentration im- 
possible to attain in dictating to a stenographer. 


Incidentally, the typewriter oper- 50 per cent of her time. The Edi- 
ator can transcribe from Phono- gon Business Phonograph is the 
raph dictation twice a5 fast a8 Guly dictating machine’ made by 
of her time is lost in taking any- Edison. The Edison dealer — 
one’s dictation—it is all spent at You will demonstrate the Business 
the typewriter producing, which Phonograph to you on your own 
amounts to a saving of at least correspondence—or write to us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is the new corporate name by which the Edison Business 
Phonograph Co. will hereafter be known. 
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Groom 
The Floralist Al. 
The Golden Rule S, Glemby, 
Dolan’s Dope 

(in press) 


Vroom (tailor) 
Warendroff 
Inc. 

Volan Company 


INK 


New York 
New York 
New York 
Cleveland, O. 


DISCONTINUED HOUSE ORGANS 


WHOSE NAMES APPEARED IN 


The L& M Levy & Markowitz 
Magazine 

Nelson's Selling Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Points 


The Larkin Fam- 
ily Magazine 
Williams D. FT. 
Magazine Company 
The Imprint 

United Art 
Postal News 
% Exponent 


United Art 
Company 


The Larkin Company 
Williams 


American Bank Note Company 
Publishing 


New York Central Realty Co. 


LIST PREVIOUSLY 


PUBLISHED. 
New York 
New York 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Valve Cincinnati 


New York 
New York 


New York 


Efficiency Dean-Hicks Company Grand Rapids, 
Mich 
Monthly Royal Trust Co. of Illinois Chicago 


Sanitary Progress 


The Shield 


Company 


N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 


Real Estate Trust Company 


St. Louis 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


[Printers’ INK will be indebted for reports as to other 
organs printed in previous lists, but discontinued.] 








A PROMISE UNFULFILLED 


1911, 








New York, April 25, 
Edttor of Printers’ Ink: 

Why is it that so many advertisers 
overlook good bets when they are fair- 
ly obvious? It makes one impatient to 
see how nearly to a vital ad some con- 
cerns come—only to miss it narrowly. 

The occasion of these remarks is a 


recent advertisement in the New York 
papers of the ‘Richmond’ vacuum 
cleaner. The heading says: “The mon- 


ey you spend house-cleaning would buy 
a ‘Richmond’ Vacuum System.” Here 
is a dandy beginning and one digs into 
the reading matter below with antici- 
pation—only, alas, to be disappointed 
with some general remarks—not spe- 
cific showings. 

Here wa; a cemnting opportunity for 
the Richmond advertisement to say 
something of greatest interest about 
business methods in housekeeping. The 











May 3rd was the first Na- 
tional Post Wednesday. 
“Every other Wednesday 
thereafter wil! be National 
Post day.” 

DAVID G. EVANS, 


Advertising Manager. 











1dvertising manager could have made a 
semnentuaites of some good household 
bookkeeping. Instead of asserting that 
it costs money to tear up for the spring 
ordeal of house-cleaning, he could, after 


investigating the expense in _a_ typical 
family, have shown the Missourians 
conclusively some facts which would 


the housewife’s eyes and 


have opened 
strong point for the 


have scored a 
Richmond. 

He could have 
in figures how much 
—how much it cost, figuring the work 
of the housewife at a liberal wage, in 
time; how much it cost in the deteriora- 
tion of furniture. Then he could have 
driven the nail in hard sby quoting the 
price of g “Richmond,” and proving 
that in two seasons the excessive cost 
of the old-fashioned method earned a 
vacutm cleaner. As the ad now stands, 
be merely asserts that such a saving 
would earn the cleaner, which is an 
empty statement. 

A fine ‘follow-up booklet’ could he 
entitled, “Business Methods in the 
Household,” explaining how — system 
could reduce housekeeping expenses and 
save worry and much hard work. Some 
advertiser of household equipment is 
due to make a killing by playing 
the subject of business efficiency in thie 


made a table showing 
“extra labor’ cost 


home. Advertising that promotes the 
service of a product is better than that 
which expatiates tiresomely upon hx 


that product is made. 
Kirke S. Pickett. 
































HAT CONTROVERSY ABOUT 
CHANGE OF COPY 





Nortn ApAMS TRANSCRIPT. 
Nortu Apams, Mass., 
April 24, 1911. 
wv of Printers’ INK: 
noticed a communication, in your 
of March 30 from Edwin W. In- 
. and acting on his general invita- 
tio: to hear from others relative to the 
su ect. whether an ad_ should be 
ged often or not, I venture to 
my version of the case. 
suming that Mr. Ingalls refers to 
ev ral publicity advertising only, I 
that the ‘answer should be de- 
ter: ined from the viewpoint of the 
encral public—the readers—inasmuch 
s ‘ve results of advertising come from 


ave given this question of “copy 
ging” much thought, and during 
ewspaper advertising experience | 
asked many readers which kind of 
ivertising impressed them the more 
fav. cably, the same ad repeated again 
anl again, or a frequent change of 
cK I have never forgotten the reply 
f one person, who said: “Well, I'll 


tell you; I like to have new things to 
wear, and I also like new things to 
real; I never care to read the same ad 


twice and if it keeps staring me in the 
face. day after day, I simply pass it 


Iicre is a case where the same copy 
run repeatedly lost its force and be- 
ame unattractive to the reader. 

Personally, I believe that copy should 

be changed often enough to prevent it 
from becoming stale, but the main facts 
the trade-mark, should, of course, 
S appear. 
A frequent change of copy, properly 
presented, bringing out new reasons 
why the reader should use the article 
advertised will eventually gain the de- 
sired result. = 

The successful salesman does not re- 
peat a cut-and-dried form of speech to 
every man he wishes to sell, so why 
should not the same principle be fol- 
lowed in advertising an article? 

It is true that a certain statement re- 
1 over and over will fix itself in 
mind of the reader, but the main 

an be brought out just as forci- 
f that statement is presented with 
various introductions from time to time 
and thus relieve that set, stereotyped 









| believe the advertisement Mr. In- 
galls refers to is one of a series, and 
ring only in its turn can be used 
times without change, but if any 
copy is run time after time I think 
the majority of the readers would say, 
‘L wish they would change that copy, 
Im tired of seeing the same one all 
the time.’ Am I right? Let the ma- 
of readers decide. 
Epwarp G. Day, 
Advertising Manager. 


oe 
“HUMAN LIFE” ASSIGNS 


The Human Life Publishing Com- 
of Boston, which publishes Hu- 





=79 
man Life, has made an assignment for 
the benefits of creditors to Herbert H. 
White, assignee. 
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Half Tones Print Well On 





NAY, 


SUPATONE 


AN UNCOATED PAPER with 
a surface smooth enough to print 
a 200 line screen half tone; yet 
the finish, being dull, does not 
hurt the eyes. Most exacting 
tests have proved it to be superior 
to the average coated paper. It 
does not stick together when 
damp; has no disagreeable odor; 
is less expensive, and costs less to 
handle in manufacturing your 
printed matter. 


SUPATONE 


Is a Symbol of Superiority 


It is not only your right, but your 
duty to specify the paper you will 
use for your illustrated booklets, 
house-organs, catalogues, publica- 
tions or other printed matter. 


When requesting bids on your 
printing Speciry SUPATONE 
and then all printers figure on the 
same basis. 


Inferior substitution is out of the 
question if you insist upon get- 


ting SUPATONE. 


Write for Samples 


The Wanaque River Paper Co. 
Dun Building New York City 
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THE SESSIONS OF THE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 
CLUB 


DISCUSSION OF RATES AND THEIR 
BEARING ON NEWSPAPER PROS- 
PERITY—-NEED OF CLEAN ADVER- 


TISING POLICIES — OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS FOR IQII 


Several addresses of particular 
interest to advertisers were made 
at the dinner of the Daily News- 
paper Club, April 26, at the Wal- 
dorf. Those who spoke were 
John Lee Mahin, whose remarks 
are reproduced in part elsewhere 
in this issue; H. J. Prudden, of 
the Lesan Advertising Agency, of 
New York; William C. Freeman, 
of the New York Evening Mail; 
Thomas Dockrell, New York, and 
C. A. Carlisle, of the Studebaker 
Manufacturing Co., South Bend, 
Ind., who is ex-president of the 
Association of American Adver- 
tisers. 

RATE QUESTION DISCUSSED 


Mr. Prudden discussed rates, 
early in his speech going to the 
heart of the matter in these 
words: “Undoubtedly there are 
thousands of dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising that fail to appear every 
year because the publishers and 
advertisers or their representa- 
tives cannot get together on the 
subject of rates.” 

Continuing he said: 

_I believe a move in the right direc- 
tion would be to adopt a standardized 
rate card. The discounts need not nec- 
essarily be the same, but a much simpler 
form of rate card than the card many 
publishers are now using would greatly 
facilitate matters. 

I have in my mind a daily newspaper 
that has a rate of twenty cents per 
line for one time, eighty cents per line 
per month for once a week, and $1.30 
per line per month for twice a week, 
etc, 

Supposing an advertiser wanted to 
start an opening campaign in this paper, 
placing a page one time the first week, 
two one-half pages the second week, 
three forty-inch ads the third week, 
and six twenty-inch ads the fourth 
week of the month. 

There is’ absolutely no way that the 
advertiser could figure from this card 
the cost of his schedule or to make 
out an order to send to the publisher. 

No provision is made for anything 
but the same size copy and the same 
number of insertions each week for a 
certain period. It so happens that this 
publisher has an open space rate for 


10,000 lines. This was made on 
count of the changed conditions si 
he first issued the card, but the 10, 
line rate is not shown on the card, 
is only known to the initiated. 

I am not prepared to say that the 
rate is practical in all cases, tho 
many publishers who have had both 
flat rate and the sliding scale, tell 
that the flat rate is most satisfact 
I find, however, that very often the 
rate is not flat, and when this is 
case it giveserise to contention betw 
the advertiser and the publisher, 
thing which I believe you will a; 
with me, should be avoided in so 
as is possible. 

The advertising agents are not 
tirely selfish in trying to purchase spa 
from the newspapers at the best 
or the lowest rate possible. We 
no immediate financial remuneratio: 
we break your rates or hold them doy 
or secure a rate from you that is per- 
haps lower than you think it should be. 

Our commission on five cents per |i 
is just exactly 100 per cent. more tian 
our commission on twenty-five cents per 
lines We make just twice as much 
money if the advertising cost $100,000 
as we do if it costs only $50,000. 

The space buying department of an 
advertising agency exists for the pur- 
pose of securing what is right for the 
advertiser, and the advertiser gets the 
benefit. 

I am not making comparisons between 
the advertiser in the foreign field who 
uses 5,000 or 10,000 lines and the ad- 
vertiser in the local field who uses 
a very large volume _of space, but I 
do take exception, and advertisers take 
exception to the fact that in too many 
cases publishers do not charge the same 
price in the foreign field for the same 
amount of space, same copy, and the 
same schedule. 


Mr. Freeman described the 
bearing the clean advertising pol- 
icies have upon the development 
of the newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium. He regretted that 
so many ads of questionable char- 
acter are appearing in a consider- 
able number of newspapers. He 
said: 

It is because of their appearance in 
the advertising columns of newspapers 
that national advertisers who use weekly 
and monthy publications so liberally 
are reluctant to undertake a newspaper 
campaign. 

They feel that publishers are care- 
less in permitting such advertising to 
appear in their columns—they do not 
use a harsher word. They think that 
the printing of them discredits, in a 
great measure, the integrity of all of 
the other advertisements printed. 

Are they right or are they not?-—but, 
right or wrong, their opinion on this 
point is strong enough to cause them 
to withhold business from the news- 
papers. 

Now, what must we do to make them 
censider newspapers favorably? Is not 
the obvious thing to do to clean up? 


Louis Wiley, of the New York 
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Times, was re-elected president of 
the club and Bernard H. Ridder, 
of the Staats-Zeitung, treasurer. 
The other officers are: first vice- 
president, Hopewell L. Rogers, of 
the Chicago Daily News; second 
vice-president, Lafayette Young, 
Jr., of the Des Moines Capital; 
and auditor, E. G. Martin. 

The following board of direc- 
tors was elected: 


Oliver, Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
C. M. Palmer, St. oseph News 
Press; W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokes 
man- -Review; Bruce He deman, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal ; C. Rosewater, 
Omaha Bee; W. H. CO held Chicago 
Tribune; and A. T. Seested, Kansas 
City Star. 

The members of the 1911 exec- 
utive committee are: 


F. Gunnison, Brooklyn Daily Eagle ; 
wh i: Pattison, New York Evening Post; 


W. P. Goodspeed, Buffalo News; 


D. B. 


Cc. D. Atkinson, Atlanta Journal; 
J. S. Seymour, Chicago Record- Herald: 
Ed. Flicker, Cincinnati Enquirer; F. ward, representing- the C icago Daily 
P. Glass, Montgomery Advertiser; W. News, Chicago Record-Herald and Bos- 
S. Jones, Minneapolis Journal; Geo. S. ton Globe. 


Plum, Troy Record; Lafe Young, rm 
Des Moines Capital; and B. Wood- 














Loving Cups and Trophies 


For Loving Cup or Prize Cup 
presentations Advertising Clubs 
will find it to their advantage 
to write for our new Prize Cup 
Catalogue, showing a full line 
of Loving Cups and Trophies. 
Ask for Trophy Catalogue “P.” 
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hg #. - Made by the manufacturers of 
Rn. yi the famous 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
ad the a 2 ‘‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
’ — is your assurance of artistic and 
ment appropriate designs. We produce 
— sterling as well as plated ware. 

a 
_ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 
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ace New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 
FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 
closing and Mailing. Envelopes Addressed and Fiiled in by Typewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 
Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphiets, Price Lists, Calendars, 


Samples, Peckages, Etc., addressed or unoddressed, in 
Greater New York. Telephone, 4046 Beekman 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 
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Novel Forms of Auxiliary 
Advertising 














Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Auxiliary Advertising Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishng Co., 12 
West 3lst St., New York. 





A new form of watchfob suitable 
for use by advertisers appealing to men, 
and for newspaper publishers, has been 
brought out in the form of a_ wheel 
baseball score card. The pendant is 
circular, hung to a leather strap, and 
the face, which is of celluloid, allows 
a good space for an attractive picture or 
trade-mark in colors. A variation of 
the foregoing has been made in substi- 
tuting a small mirror for the score 
card. The Honolulu 100,000 Club is 
sending these out. 





Manufacturers and advertisers seek- 
ing the good will of their own salesmen, 
and of traveling men for jobbers, will 
find a five-year, vest-pocket, sales-record 
book useful. The book is of the con- 
ventional pocket size, bound in leather, 
with each page ruled in ledger form. 
The width m | the pages allows room 
for five columns, in which are entered 
day by day the sales totals. Pages for 
memoranda and calendars for five years 
are also included. 





Traveling men will like the baggage 
checks some advertisers are distribu- 
ting, as they are both durable and neat 
in appearance. The size and shape 
vary from the usual oblong to any 
desired form. A Western cement man- 
ufacturer has sent out a circular cellu- 
loid check, bearing his trade-mark, with 
a ruled card on the reverse for the 
owner’s name and address. The latter 
is protected by a sheet of isinglass held 
in place with the leather strap used to 
attach the tag to the baggage. 


A papier-maché mode] of a _light- 
house, standing some three feet high, 
is being sent to dealers by the Beacon 
Shoe Company for use as a window 
display to represent graphically the 
trade-mark appearing on all Beacon 
footwear. 











May 3rd was the first Na- 
tional Post Wednesday. 
“Every other Wednesday 
thereafter will be National 
Post day.” 

DAVID G. EVANS, 


Advertising Manager. 














The Eastman Kodak Company has 
used a handsome collapsible lantern as 
a dealer-help among its many agents. 
The lantern, which is made of heavy 
black board and colored paper to imi- 
tate wrought iron and stained glass, 
has eight faces—the upper four slop- 
ing outward and overlapping the lower 
four at the center. The electric bulb 
is inserted from the bottom and when 
lighted makes a very pretty effect 
through the translucent sides. The 
advertiser’s imprint appears on _ the 
lower part of the lantern. 





The National Lead Company sent out 
recently a very attractive enamel and 
brass scarfpin on which was a cut-out 
miniature of the “Dutch Boy Painter.” 
In size and style it closely resembled 
the Palmer Cox Brownie pins, so pop- 
ular a few years ago. 





A lamp shade made of cardboard 
has offered an opportunity for co-op- 
erative advertising that several con- 
cerns have found useful. Each side, 
of which there are four or six, carries 
the story of a different advertiser. A 
metal reflector goes with each shade. 


A handy utensil not found in many 
kitchens can be secured for premium 
or novelty purposes in the form of a 
light metal egg-separator. The sepa- 
rator is placed over the top of a cup 
or glass, and the egg broken into it. 
A small cup holds the yolk while circu- 
lar openings permit the white to drop 
through., 


Collapsible, waterproof-paper drink- 
ing cups, pocket size, can be had at a 
low enough price to make profitable 
their wide distribution by manufactur- 
ers and advertisers at conventions, pic- 
nics, ete. 


Durable leather memorandum books 
continue to find favor among users of 
advertising specialties, banks, perhaps, 
using them most extensively. The 
most complete which have so far come 
to the attention of this department con- 
tain not only daily diary records for 
an entire year, but also devote some 
forty pages to general information con- 
cerning business laws, postal rates, 
maps in color, calendars, etc. Other 
pages are given over to space for ad- 
dresses and cash records. 





For continued impressions upon the 
minds of prospects, the ordinary 365- 
day calendar is at a disadvantage when 
compared with the ten-year calendars 
being distributed by several concerns— 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany among them. Any desired size 
or shape is obtainable, as the calendar 
proper occupies less than ten square 
inches. A revolving disk operates the 
dates, changing them once a month. 





Novelty manufacturers are putting 
to commercial use the coat-lapel watch 
chain idea, for a long time confined 
solely to precious metal forms. The 
button, which is of fired enamel and 
brass, gives an opportunity for an ex- 
cellent trade-mark reproduction, and is 
attached to a strap or chain for hold- 
ing the watch. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 











Does It Pay to Advertise 
in “Printers’ Ink”? 








Overwhelming Testimony from Great Agencies 
That Place the Bulk of the Nation’s 
Advertising 


One of the live topics for discussion at the annual convention 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, was whether 
it pays daily papers to advertise in Printers’ INK. Believing that 
the opinions of the great advertising agencies would be valuable 
in helping the publishers té6 arrive at an intelligent decision, 
Printers’ INK sent the following telegram to a few of the agents 
recognized bv the A. N. P. A 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Association will debate to-mor- 
row morning whether it pays daily papers to advertise in Printers’ 
Ink. What is your opinion? 


Printers’ INK believes that the following replies constitute 
one of the most remarkable pieces of evidence ever pre- 
sented on behalf of any advertising medium: 








BELIEVES IN KEEPING EVER- 
LASTINGLY AT IT 


Printers’ INK is a journal for 
advertisers. We pay it money for 
the privilege of telling advertisers 
about our service, which consists in 
showing business men how to make 
advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines pay them. If the 15 per cent 
man thinks this worth while, the 85 
per cent man at least has the mar- 
gin to do “on 

. W. Aver & Son 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENEFITS MATERIALLY 
We certainly believe that any 
newspaper or magazine could be 
materially benefited by using your 
advertising pages. 
Puitip Kosse, First Vice-Pres., 
The Bates Advertising Company, 
New York City. 


WHY, OF COURSE 

We all read Printers’ INK and 
consequently read the advertise- 
ments, for they are an important 
part of it—just as they are of any 
good publication. 

GeorcE Batten Co., 
New York City. 


BETTER PART CF WISDOM 


We believe it wise for daily _pa- 
pers to advertise in Printers’ Ink. 
We think it is read carefully by 
di sc riminz atin g adv ertisers. 

Boston News Bureau, 
Boston, Mass. 





UNDOUBTEDLY 
We look to Printers’ Inx for in- 
formation regarding all periodicals. 
It undoubtedly helps newspapers to 
advertise in Printers’ Ink. 
BriacKMAN-Ross Co., 
New York City. 





OF COURSE IT IS 


We feel that Printers’ InK is a 
good medium for publicity for news- 
papers. 

Catxins & Hotpen, 
New York City. 


MUST MAKE GOOD 


Would say daily papers’ advertis- 
ing in Printers’ InK paid if said 
papers could make good their claims. 

CHapMAN ADveERTISING Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
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EMPHATIC 
I do not know where printers’ 
ink could be expended to better ad- 
vantage for a newspaper than in 
Printers’ INK. 
Cooper ApDvERTISING Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 





“WHEN IN DOUBT”’ 

We think it pays publishers to ad 
vertise in Printers’ Ink because 
we read each issue carefully and in 
making up lists, when in doubt as 
to which paper in any town, take 
the one that advertises itself most. 

Tue Campers AGENCY, 
New Orleans, La. 





YES, IF FACTS WILL STAND 
THE LIGHT 
Intelligent and careful space huy- 
ers recd Printers’ Ink—therefore 
daily papers should advertise with 
you--if their facts and figures will 
stand the spot light. 
D'Arcy ApvertisinG Co., 
St. Louis, Mo 


REACHES EVERYBODY OF IM- 
PORTANCE 
In reply to your telegram. Would 
say that we consider Printers’ INK 
good medium for advertising daily 
newspapers. It is certainly the lead- 
ing publication of its kind, and 
reaches all important advertisers. 
Daucuy & Co., 
New York City. 





NEWSPAPERS SHOULD ADVER- 
TISE 
Advertising pays anyone who de 
pends upon the ic for a liveli- 
hood. Our opinion is that news- 
apers seeking national advertisers 
hould edvertise in such publica- 
tions'as Printers’ Ink. 
DarLtow ApverTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Nebr. 








ENTERTAINS HIGH OPINION 
Your publication should be cer- 
tainly very useful to any newspaper, 
as your issues certainly go to a 
large number of those interested in 
advertising. We ourselves have a 
high opinion of Printers’ Ink. 
E. Dessarats, Pres., 
The Desbarats Adv. Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can. 





EVIDENCE ENTIRELY SATIS- 
FACTORY 

Our opinion of Printers’ InK is 
evidenced from the fact that this is 
the second year of our advertise- 
ment with vou. 

W. Dotts, Vice-Pres., 

The George L. Dyer Company, 
New York City. 


EXCEPTIONALLY DESIRABLE 
We consider Printers’ INK the 
representative journal in the adver- 
tising field. We regard it as an ex- 
ceptionally desirable medium for 
publishe announcements. 
A. W. Erickson Apv. AGENCY, 
New York City. 





GOOD AS A STIMULANT 
Printers’ INK has no peer among 
things printed for the practical man 
connected in any w with adver- 
tising. Every issue is a stimulant 
of inestimable value to concerns 
with any kind of commercial mes- 
sage to the world. 
H. M. Price, Vice-Pres., 
Foster Debevoise Co., 
New York City. 





a 





A MATTER OF CONSISTENCY 


The result of to-morrow’s debate 
at Publishers’ Convention is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Your publication 
is undoubtedly read by advertising 
managers and executives of large 
manufacturing concerns who adver- 
tise. If it is not consistent for 
agencies making an organized ef- 
fort for new business to advertise 
their service through the medium 
read by prospective purchasers of 
such service, then it is inconsistent 
to solicit local or foreign advertis- 
ing for newspapers. 

Cuas. H. Futter Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


“PROVIDING” AND “BECAUSE” 
We believe daily newspapers 
iould advertise in Printers’ Ink, 
viding they have any real mes- 
sage to deliver to men who buy 
and use space, because there is no 
better medium which they can util- 
ize for such purposes. 
Ricuarp A, Forey Apv. AGENcy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A SEALED VERDICT 
We did not know this subject 
was open to debate. 
Tue Fow.er-Simpson Co., 
Cleveland, O. 





IT PAYS IN CANADA, TOO 
Advertising in Printers’ Ink 
pays us, because we offer advertis- 
ers something they can _ profitably 
use. -RINTERS’ INK reaches the 
men to talk to in practically every 
advertiser’s establishment and 
should, therefore, prove profitable 
to every good advertising medium 
in proportion to its value to adver- 
tisers. 
J. J. Grssons, Lrp., 
Toronto, Can. 
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KNOWS FROM EXPERIENCE 
Our own results have proven that 
PRINTERS’ INK advertising will bring 
replies from national advertisers and 
dvertising agents. 
M. P. Govtp Company, 
New York City. 





VERY SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
What we think of Printers’ INK 
s evidenced by the fact thet we 
ive for years maintained twelve to 
fteen subscriptions for office em- 
loyees who get the paper at their 
mes at the company’s expense. 
Gunptacu Apve. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


HAS HIS EYES OPEN 


Printers’ INK, I believe, is more 
enerally read by advertisers than 
y other publication in its class. 





it a good medi- 
lers. 


We would consic 
m for any pu 
Tue Cart M. Green Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 








A PITTSBURG CREED 
We believe in Printers’ INK 
s a good medium in which to ad- 
ertise daily newspapers. 
Iflirr & Tryon, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





IRONMONGER BREAKS LONG- 
STANDING RULE 

Your telegram of yesterday was re- 
ived ring my absence, or I 
d replied by wire, as you 
Such a vast profession 
that in which we are engaged 
suld have one great forum where 
e subjects vital to the success of 
e profession could he discussed 
1d where all could meet on com- 
and neutral ground. Printers’ 
< has proven itself to be this one 
forum of the profession. TI 
n see no excuse for ar 
per or magazine declining to ad- 
in such a medium, which 
uld not be hetter suited to such 

purpose had it been made to 
rder. 

IT have made it a rule to refrain 
from personal expressions in public 
rint, but T think T am justified in 
ll that I have said above. 

C. TRON MONGER, 
rhe C. Ironmonger Adv. Agencv, 
New York City. 

















ALL THE LIVE ONES WERE 
CONVINCED FROM THE 
BEGINNING 


If telegram had heen received 
n time for reply, we most certainly 





would have answered same to your 
entire liking. Hope you have con- 
vinced the publishers that they 
should not cut out Printers’ INK, 


R. H. Kastor, 
Kastor & Sons Adv. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FW. 


LOGICAL 


Printers’ INK is a live and inter- 
esting publication on the subject of 
advertising and consequently must 
be read by people who are interested 
in the subject. If publishers aim 
to attract those who are interested 
in advertising, Printers’ INK is a 
logical medium. 

Otto J. Kocu Apv. AcEncy, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 











GOES BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 







» be sent to each 
home address—and 
i Mr. Prudden, our 
only person in the 
talks to magazine or 
representatives. PRINT-. 
t the only way we 
h with the 
and newspapers. 
W. Gorpon, Sec’y, 
Ady. 
New 









Lesan Agency, 


York City. 





LORD & THOMAS VOTE AYE 


Heartily in favor of the advertis- 





ing of daily papers in PRINTERS’ 
INK Every m the head of 
our various ‘ments reads 
Printers’ Inx as you Ww, 
our firm pays for these subscrip- 
tions 

Lorp & Tuomas, 








ORDER CLERKS NATURALLY 
INFLUENCED 

Our order and rate clerks read 

Printers’ Ink, and they are nat- 

urally influenced by the advertising 

it carries. 
MASSENGALE Apy. AGENCY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





HAS PAID MAHIN EVERY TIME 

Regarding value of Printers’ Inx 
for newspaper advertising. We 
know Printers’ INK is doing great 
work in behalf of newspapers. It 
reaches just the class of advertisers 
that newspaper men should tell their 
story to. I know this from use of 


Printers’ Inx front page when 
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connected with the Indianapolis 
Star and from the handling of sales 
end of Mahin ge othagge | Com- 
pany’s business. Every advertise- 
ment we have used in PRINTERS’ 
Ink has paid in direct dollars and 
cents returns whether on the Data 
300k or Mahin Service advertising. 
We use newspapers, magazines and 
street cars in our advertising cam 
paign this year, but Printers’ INK 
is our best business producer. 
Wm. H. Rankin, Vice-Prest., 
Mahin Advertising Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


REGARDED WITH RESPECT 
AND AFFECTION 


Newspapers whose circulation is 
so poor that hardening of the arte- 
ries has set in have no right to 
expect Printers’ INK to act like an 
elixir of life. But, if there is any 
value at all in supplementing the 
spoken word of the solicitor by the 
printed word of a strong advertise- 
ment, newspapers which really have 
something to say to the advertising 
agent should be able to say it to 
advantage in Printers’ Ink. The 
average advertising man has a real 
respect and a sort of sentimental af- 
fection for your publication. 

TuHeoporeE F. MacManus, 
MacManus Co., Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


NOT OVER-ENTHUSIASTIC 
I should think Printers’ Ink 
one of the best advertising mediums 
for a daily paper. 
A. McK, 
A. McKim, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can. 


A GUIDE IN MAKING UP LISTS 

In making up lists we are un- 

doubtedly influenced by advertising 
of newspapers in Printers’ Ink. 

McFartanp Pusticity SERVICE, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOT ONLY READ BUT BE- 
LIEVED 


We are sure it will pay any good 
newspaper to advertise in PRINTERS’ 
Ink which is looked upon as an au- 
thority on al] matters pertaining to 
advertising; which is read and_be- 
lieved in by the leading advertisers 
and agencies throughout the world. 

Wma. D. McJunxin Apv. AGENCy, 

Chicago, IIl. 


RIGHT KIND OF COPY BOUND 
TO WIN 

Fully believe that daily papers 
can make profitable use of Print- 
rrs’ INK advertising columns but 
they must get down to brass tacks: 
make one point at a time; drive it 
home and clinch it. Strong display 
reason whv copy for daily news- 
papers in Printers’ Ink ought to 
pay out. 

A. C. Situ, 
Advertising Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Newitt 


JUDGMENT 
Our judgment—it nays daily pa- 
ners to advertise in Printers’ INK. 
We have occasion frequently to 
refer to the advertising pages of 
Printers’ Inx and find that the 
daily paner advertising has been 

of material aid to us. 


Nottey Apv. AGENCY. 


A “PREMIER” SAYS PRESBREY 


We believe that it pays newspa- 
pers to advertise, iust as it does 
merchants, and Printers’ Inx 
seems to be a premier medium for 
this purpose. 

FranK Presprey Co., 
New York City. 


A MEDIUM FOR MEDIUMS 
Needless to say we think Printers 
Ink one of the best (if not the 
best) advertising mediums for any 
advertising mediums as its circula 
tion is among the hest and most 
well known advertisers in the 
United States owing to the inter- 
esting advertising matter which 
every issue contains. 
Treopore P. Roserts. 
Roherts & MacAvinche. 
Chicago, III. 


NO EQUIVOCATION HERE 
Our opinion is—“‘Yes.” 


E. P. REMINGTON, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


“EXCELLENT EDJTORIAL 
POLICY” 


It seems to me in view of your 
excellent editorial policy, that you 
should have a following which _pub- 
lishers would be glad to talk to 
and undoubtedly find it profitable. 

W. R. Hine, Vice-Pres., 

Frank Seaman, Incorporated, 

New York City. 
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CLEAR THINKER 
We think it pays. 
Russett M. Seeps Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTS FACTS, NOT KNOCKS 


We thoroughly believe that it 
ould certainly pay the leading dai- 
es to insert properly written state- 
ents of facts regarding their pa- 
ers, the fields in which they cir- 
ulate, and the trade conditions of 
ese fields, in Printers’ InK. Give 
is carefully compiled facts, how- 
ver, and cut out forever statements 
vhich are simply knocks at com- 
etitors and which tend to cause 
lear thinkers to discredit the pub- 
cation which makes them. 


SHumway, 
F. P. Shumway Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


FRANKLIN P. 


IT SHOULD AND DOES 


It should pay newspapers to ad- 
ertise in Printers’ Inx providing 
ey state facts and can prove them. 
SuerMan & Bryan, Inc, 

New York City. 


READS P, I. ADS CAREFULLY 


PrinTERS’ InK is decidedly ad- 
ntageous as a medium for adver- 
ising claims of daily newspapers. 
Ve have read most of the advertis- 
ng of this class which you have 
irried with much interest ard cir- 
ulations advertised regularly and 
teadily in this way cannot—in our 
idgment—fail to have a cumulative 
eight with the advertiser and the 
gent who represents him. Wishing 
ur able paper continued success, 


Freperick H. SrecFriep, 
Pres., The Siegfried Company, 
New York City. 


TELLS WHO’S WHO 


My personal opinion is that it 
ould be as unwise for newspapers 
it to advertise in Printers’ Ink 
s it would be for national or local 
merchants not to advertise in news- 
papers. Printers’ Ink keeps ad- 
vertising agents, advertising mana- 
gers, advertisers and merchants 
verywhere keyed up on ‘‘Who’s 
Who” in the newspaper field. We 
tind Printers’ Ink invaluable as a 
| source of information of up-to-date 
ublications everywhere. 


H. Sumner STERNBERG Co., 
New York City. 


SOMEWHAT IRONICAL 


The power of newspaper space is 
known to but few national adver- 
tisers. By stopping all advertising 
in Printers’ Inx, its power will 
undoubtedly become known to all 
national advertisers. 

Street & FINNEY, 
New York City. 


TAYLOR-CRITCHFIELD FINDS 


IT PAYS 
Yes—it will pay daily newspapers 
and others to use the columns of 
the leading advertising journals. 
We know that Printers’ INK pays 
because we hive found it to do so 
upon trial. 


TayLor-CrITCHFIELD Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ENOUGH SAID 
I read Printers’ INK every week. 


E. Woopwarp, 
Thompson Co., 


, W. 
Of J. Walter 


DELIVERS THE GOODS 
Printers’ Ink delivers the goods 
to advertisers after advertising. 
RosBert TINSMAN, 
Advertising Agency, 
New York City. 


Federal 


THE GOODS MUST BE GOOD 


If the papers have anything good 
enough to tell the advertisers, it 
certainly pays to do it. 

Woop-Norris Co., 
Toronto, Can. 


HOW BUSINESS IS OBTAINED 
IN SEATTLE 


We find ads of newspapers and 
other publications in Printers’ INK 
informative and valuable. Only a 
few days ago we had a case where 
information obtained from such ads 
helped us directly in securing new 
business. 

Wuite ADVERTISING 

Seattle, 


3UREAU, 
W ashington. 


PUT THOUGHT INTO THE COPY 


We certainly do, with copy that ap- 
peals to the advertiser,—some good 
live facts, not the average “we have 

_ circulation” copy. 

WyckorrF ApvertisinG Co., 
3uffalo, N. y. 
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“PSYCHOLOGY,” THE NAME, 
AND PSYCHOLOGY THE 
PRACTICAL THING 


THE ANTIPATHY TOWARD A NAME— 
WHAT IT MAY REALLY DO TO HELP 
ADVERTISING MEN—-THE WHEAT 
AND THE CHAFF 


By Roy IW. 

How we do shy at terms! The 
mere name of a thing is often 
enough to give us heart disease, 
when we live with and breathe 
the thing itself every day of our 
lives. We are continually han- 
dling human nature as if it were 
bricks we were building a house 
with, but let somebody call it 
“psychology” and we drop it like 
dynamite, immediately secking 
our bomb-proof shelter of “We 
are practical men: we_ haven't 
time for ’isms and ’ologies.” It 
isn’t the thing itself that bothers 
us; it is the name given to it 
We have always regarded psy- 
chology as the province of short- 
sighted logic choppers who refuse 
to acknowledge that the world of 
practical events has any relation 
to their world of speculation, and 
consequently we have refused to 
admit that the world of specula- 
tion has anything to do with ours 
They ignore our right to serious 
consideration as a reality, so we 
fail to find in their work any ap- 
plication to our affairs 

The advertising man who takes 
up the study of psychology usual- 
one of two things: he 
becomes utterly bewildered in a 
maze of conflicting theories, lke 
Schopenhauer’s blind man in the 
dark room hurting the black cat 
which is not there, or he disgust- 
edly ae the whole thing as 
vsionary moonshine. In either 
case the man who thereafter at 
tempts to talk psychology is no 
frierd of the Department. 

Hence the psychological dog 
has been given a bad name, and 
he may as well go hang for we 
will have none of him. 

Yet the advertising 
learning by dint 0 
the school of experience things 
that the psychologist could tell 
him at no more cost than the 


Johnson, 





ly does 


man 1s 





‘ hard knocks in’ 
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it takes to read it, plus 
little effort in its applicati 
lany advertising men are goi 
over and over ground which 

psychologist cleared up for thim 
long ago. Only the psycholog:st 
aiter an entirely differ 
thing, and he took no pains wl 
ever to make any application 
his research to practical, every 
business problems. 

The difficulty arises primai 
because the psychologist is inter- 
ested in what thoughts are, 
nature of thought, its charact 
istics, its structure or substance, 
if you please. He is interested 
in what thoughts do, how they act 
and how they may be controlled, 
only in so far as f 


time 


Was 


a 


—t 
‘ 


these facts 
throw light upon his main prob- 
lem. He has a theory that thought 
is a nervous energy, or a dis- 
charge of brain cells, or what 
not, and he investigates the pro- 
cesses of the mind to see how 
far they will bear out his the 

But the advertising man is i 
terested only in the processes a 
their results. It ro nt nothi 
to him whether thought be a 
product of cellular tissue or eso- 
teric soul-stuff, so long as he has 
the thing itself to work with 
and can predict to a certain ex- 
tent what it will do. So when 
he comes to read psychology he 
finds seven-eighths of it entirels 
outside his interest, and_ the 
eighth that is left devoid of any 
practical application to his daily 
business. No wonder he quits in 
despair when he finds page aft: 
page devoted to the cance 
of the question whether an idea 
single, indivisible unit, or a 
cluster of modifying units, each 
an idea of itself—and no definite 
answer at the end of it because, 
as Dundreary says: “That’s one of 
the things no feller can find out.” 
“What do I care about the nature 
of the beast,” says the advertis- 
ing man, “so long as I can ma 
it work for me?” 

Nevertheless, the psycholog st 
is work‘ng for us. He has made 
innumerable experiments which 
are most valuable to the man who 
is to deal with people’s minds 
He knows what he is talking 
about when he tells us how 
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thoughts work, what will gain at- 
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tention and what distract it, or 
how best to stamp an object in 
the memory. ‘These things be- 


mg in our province, they belonz 


‘o us. Should we throw them 


way because they must be 
carched out from a mass of pure 
reculation ? 

It takes a little effort to apply 
ie facts when once they are 
scertained, but it means much 
ss effort, and incidentally mon- 
vy, than we waste in finding these 
ings out for ourselves, by our 
wn experience. 

So let’s not shy at the name psy- 
hology, at least not until we find 
ut whether it is theoretical or 
unded upon genuine positive 
nowledge. If somebody will take 
ie trouble to winnow the mass 
nd present us the grain meet for 
ur uses, let us not wave him 
side even if he does call it by 
at name. 


——--—+0+—__—_. 


HOW THEY DO IT IN DENVER 





lit Dayton Motor Car Company. 
Dayton, O., April 19, 1911. 
tor of Printers’ INK: 
Since writing you day before yes- 
rday I came across an item in a dry- 
ids periodical which has been very 
tive in fighting Parcels Post because 
would kill the poor, little, defense- 
country dealer.” The item reads: 
‘It is reported that the associated 
uilers of ‘Denver are endeavoring to 
k out a plan by which they can min- 
ze or possibly eliminate the mail 
ler catalogue business in the state. 
e Denver merchants will try to in- 
ce many people in various parts of 
state to come to Denver and make 
r purchases instead of doing their 
pping by mail with firms in other 
ites—prospective customers can come 
_ Denver without any expense to 





Isn’t it a shame to think what 
reels Post (which this Denver Asso- 
tion has been eepting) would do to 
“poor, little i i: RS” in these 
vns around Den 
\nother ha-ha! 
GripLey Apams. 


--- 4 Oe 


JOINS PAUL BLOCK, INC. 





S. L. Schmid has joined the Paul 


ck, Inc., organization in the New 
k office, to look after the interests 
the Monthly Fashion Book ard the 
terly Fashion Book. 
\. F. Thurnau has joined the Paul 
lock, Inc., organization in Chicago, to 
k after the same interests in the 


Vest. 
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The Effective Way 
to Keep Your Name 
Before the Buyers 


Here is a “sales-aid” that 
really will promote sales 
by securing the buyer's 
good will and by serving 
as a constant reminder 
and a suggestion to order 
your goods. 


A SOLID 14kt. 
GOLD DIAMOND 
POINT SAFETY 
CLIP FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


—with your name on 
the holder in any color 
enamel. 

—and our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction to 
the user. 

From $30 to $100 
per hundred. 

This Sterling silver 
fountain pen, $1.00 
each, as a sample of our 
better quality Pens. 
Just write us what price 
pens you would like to 
test and we will gladly 
send samples. 

Other fountain pens 
with gold-plated nibs 
from 10c. to 25c. each 
in 500 lots for promis- 
cuous distribution. 


Diamond Point Pen 
Company 

86-88 E. Fulton St., New York 

Largest Manufacturers in U. S. 
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“A Little Farm well tilled” 


That it is better to cultivate One 
Section of the country THOROUGHLY, 


rather than spread the appropriation thinly 
over a wide territory, is the verdict of many 


of America’s best Advertising Generals. 


The Compactness 


of New England 


makes it easy for salesmen to cover this field. There 


are no long jumps. 


An almost unbroken succession of cities and 
towns where there are customers for your goods 
if you will tell the people about them in the 
New England local daily newspapers. 


Ten Good Papers that Make Markets and 
Move Merchandise in Ten Good Cities: 


Spring field, Mass., Union New Bedford *utxcurt’” 
Lynn, Mass., Item Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
Salem, Mass., News Meriden, Ct., Record 
Worcester, Mass.,Gazette Waterbury, Ct., Republican 
Portland, Me., Express New Haven, Ct., Register 
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NEW WAY TO 


STYLE 


MAKE HAT 


According to Frederick T. Joy, ad- 
rtising manager of E. A. Mallory & 
sons, hat makers, that company puts 
retail shops in Boston, New York. 
, to an interesting use. Mr. Joy 
ms that styles that the public will 
y must be suggested by the public 
lf. Not very long ago a group of 
nufacturers were wont to put their 
ids together and decide upon a style 
t should be offered to purchasers, 
ether these purchasers were thin or 
or medium. 
It is different now, it seems. Hat 
nufacturers listen sharply for any 
ts as to the trend of sentiment 
mong hat wearers. Suggestions drift 
more or less satisfactorily from the 
nt of contact, the retail store. 
But in a shop controlled by the man- 
cturer, a staff of salesmen may be 
cially charged to draw customers 
regarding their hat preferences. In 
Mallory shops these views are care- 
ly recorded and_ systematically re 
ted to the manufacturer. Thus the 
tory is able to design hat shapes 
h some sensible regard for the ascer- 
ned sentiments of :he best hat trade. 
——_+ o> —___ 


PATENT MEDICINES “COMING 


“Can 


Det) 


the patent medicines ‘come 
wonders American Medicine, 
recalls that: “‘After the tremen- 
is crusade led against pctent medi- 
s some years ago by Collier’s 
Weckly and The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
there was a general scurrying to cover 
by the quarry and a grand and _ im- 
ng housecleaning by the magazines. 
After a skirmish line of hair tonics 
and the like was tentatively thrown 
it, without eliciting any fusilade, the 
rank and file of the patent rubbish has 
gradually wormed its way back into 
some of the weaker publications. There 
are no fewer than thirty-two frankly 
kish advertisements in one of the 
March magazines, including one of the 
lainous cancer-cured-without-the-knife 
1. Nearly all of them are faith 
ires under one disguise or another, 
luding, or perhaps we should say es- 
ally, the hair growers. 
“We are greatly in favor of an extra 
ivy postal rate on the advertising 
res of magazines that carry this class 
advertising,” adds the medical paper, 
lV. 


eee oe 
\ recent banquet of the Ad-Sell 
eague of Mishawaka, Ind., was ad- 
lressed by Seth Brown, of Chicago; 
Charles V. Morell, of Chicago, and 
ius Schneider, advertising counsel 
the Chicago Tribune. President C. 
Trowbridge presided. The next 
meeting will be held in South Bend 
| addresses are expected from Arthur 
editor of the New York 
ening Journal, and E. St. Elmo 
ewis, advertising manager of the Bur- 
zhs Adding Machine Company, De- 


shane, 


T 


| 
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Eighty per cert. of the cir- 
culation of the 


Portland 


Evening 


Express 


**Maine’s Largest” 
Daily Circulation 


is in “Greater Portland” 


Pi gta sng alam 
Foremost 
Advertising 
Medium ‘in 
Its Field! 


foreign, local 


NEWS! 


Leads in everything- 
and classified advertising and 
Representative 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 


: Feister-Owen 


Press 
Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Milwaukee 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Inquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 
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BUCKING BRITISH TRADE 
PREJUDICES 
CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY ENTER 
ENGLISH MARKET WITH SHIRTS 
AND “ ARROW” COLLARS—HOW A 
DIFFICULT POSITION HAS BEEN 
ATTACKED 
Special Correspondence. 
Crun House, Lonpon, ENG. 
Last October Cluett, Peabody & 
Company started in to make a se- 
rious bid for the British shirt 
and collar trade. Mr. Peabody 
came over here accompanied by 
his advertising manager, Mr, C. 
M. Connolly, and Mr. Culver, 
who has lately returned to the 
United States, arrived simulta- 
neously and remained to take hold 
of the London management. A 
very fine and admirably fitted 
warehouse was taken in the 
wholesale dry goods district, the 
whole of a six-floor building be- 
ing secured on a_ long lease. 
Ample evidence was afforded to 
the trade of this country that the 
great Troy firm had come to stay; 
a big line of Cluett shirts and 
Arrow collars arrived, together 
with big supplies of printed mat- 
ter for this market, and Mr. Con- 
nolly had some powerful copy for 
newspaper and other advertising 
all ready to go into the newspa- 
pers. The newspaper contract was 
placed with one of the most im- 
portant London advertising agen- 
cies, that of W. H. Smith & Son, 
and long contracts were made 
with the biggest-circulating Lon- 
don morning and evening papers. 
A shirt and collar campaign is 
certainly a daily paper proposi- 
tion here, and the big London 
morning papers cover so much of 
the country that a London cam- 
paign is practically a_ national 
campaign. About one family in 
every five throughout the entire 
United Kingdom gets a copy of 
the Daily Mail.. The London 
Evening News has more than 
half a million circulation in Ton- 
don and in the places. within 
reach of London for an afternoon 
paper. Both of these were used, 
and also some other London pa- 
pers, including the Daily News, 
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Daily Chronicle and Westminster 
Gazette, so that the circulation of 
the Cluett-Peabody advertising 
must at each insertion have gone 
well past talking to over two mil- 
lion people. 
But the main difficulty about 
this proposition is not at the ad- 
ing end of it at all. The 
advertising could not have been 
mitch better done in the space 
The difficulty that has to be over- 
come is the difficulty of preju- 
dice., As long as any one can 
remember, a shirt or a collar in 
this country has always _ been 
stamped with the name of the 
retailer selling it. Even if it had 
a trade-mark of some kind on it. 
the trade-mark was not one which 
the public would recognize. The 
buyer of a shirt or collar, if he 
noticed the trade-mark at all, 
thought it was the trade-mark of 
the retailer. No one has ever sold 
a branded collar or shirt except 
through his own chain of shops 
Consequently all retail outfitters 
have a stock of collars and shirts 
bearing their own names, and if 
they put in a fresh line it means 
duplicating that much stock. The 
stock is bulky. The majority of 
retail outfitting stores are small. 
This is another point which 
makes it difficult to’ get a show 
for a new line. It has always 
been an axiom in the outfitting 
business that to turn out a lin: 
of collars carried by a_ retailer 
almost reeds dynamite. You can 
see that it must be so. Doubling 
the stock by putting in an addi- 
tional collar-line is worse still. 
Collars are of ten or twelve dif- 
ferent shapes, and each shape has 
to be supplied in various circum- 
ferences, with each circumference 
in three or four different heights 
so that the number of boxes of 
collars in a retailer’s stock will 
occupy a very great deal of his 
space. Shirts are not so bad, be 
cause there are not quite so many 
different shapes, but, on the other 
hand, they are bulkier still than 
collars and represent more 
money; for there is a money as 
nect of the stock-duplicating dif 
ficulty as well 
Thus, the Cluett-Peabody en- 
terprise was no easy one, and 
they knew it was not easy. They 
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relied upon the ability of 
r advertising to send a de- 
nd to the retailers which the 
ilers could not ignore. Un- 
btedly the advertisements are 
ling people to outfitters’ shops. 
trade end of the business is 
g carefully taken care of. Six 
smen are on the road, not 
in London but in various 
s of the country, and they are 
ng orders quite as fast 
can reasonably expect to get 
in view of the enormous 
ulties of the situation. The 
paper, Men’s Wear, carries 
page advertisements every 
A good line of show cards 
various printed pamphlets 
“dodgers” are given to retail- 
vho will interest themselves 
e proposition, and the Lon- 
trade is being greatly helped 
me excellent cards in and 
treet cars and underground 
‘ic railways. The retail price 
e goods is protected, and the 
lesale price gives the retailer 
tisfactory profit. Expert win- 
dressers create some of the 
vindow shows that have ever 
done in this line of business, 
ever retailers will afford fa- 
ties for it. 
[hus vou can see that the mar- 
has been opened in a very de- 
ined manner, and the difficul- 
f the situation are fully real- 
hy those who have to meet 
Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
cannot be said to have done 
than make a good beginning, 
they have made a beginning 
it all everts has done one 
¢ Jt has made the market 
tly hopeless for anybody 
with a branded collar and 
for a good many years to 


as 


tailers are gradually being 
ht to face the fact that they 
have to sell branded shirts 
ollars. and those who get 
erted will certainly be con- 
1 to the Cluett - Peabody 
sitio? and not to any other. 
Tuomas RUuSSELL. 

+o 


McCann ha 
t Z7oman’ 


resigned 
h 3 m’s , 1 +4 
, Richmond, V>-., 
connection itl 
Bureau of Richmond. 
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90% Concentrated 
Circulation! 


Because ninety per cent of its cir- 
culation isin and close to the City 
of Worcester (as shown by exam- 


ination of A.A. A.) THE EVEN- 


ING 
Gazette 
Worcester (Mass.) 


is known to produce the Most 
Results in Worcester stores—at 
Lowest percent of SELLING-Cost; 
therefore most PROFITABLE to Ad- 
vertisers, making it 

The Greatest 

Selling Force 

in Worcester! 


Largest Evening Circulation! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











Bound Volumes 


for 1911 


PRINTERS’ INK _ is’ bound 
quarter in heavy board over black cloth, 
th gold letters. 


irable, 


each 


Price $2. Handsome, 


serviceable. 
Number is 
1911 Bound Volumes now. Set of 4 


limited, so order yorr 


vols. for year, $8. 


Printers’ Ink 

















May 3rd was the first Na- 
tional Post Wednesday. 
“Every other Wednesday 
thereafter will be National 
Post day.” 

DAVID G. EVANS, 


Advertising Manager. 
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DEALERS RESPONDING TO No doubt the farmer is harde: 
EDUCATIONAL TRADE to educate to the value of qual 
JOURNAL ADVER- ity than almost any other class 

ieee ee : For many years he has been edu 

TISING cated to think almost entirely « 


ees Ae eras price. It is for this reason tl 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COM- mail-order houses are able to d 
PANY FINDS THAT DEALERS IDEAS so much business with the farni- 
OF BUSINESS-BUILDING ARE IM- ers. However, each year we noi 
PROVING—HOW THE DEALER THUS a gradual change, and more ai 
ENLIGHTENED IS HELPING TO EDU- more farmers are demanding th« 
CATE CUSTOMERS — FARMERS best. It is our opinion that part 
as TO THE APPEAL OF of this change is due to better 
QUALITY AS AGAINST APPEAL OF dealers, and the other part to bet- 
> “Ee - 
PRICE ter tarmers. 
The trade press is one of tl 
By M. R. D. Owings, best means we have found f 
Advertising Manager, International H2r- educating the dealer, and for th 
vester Company of America, Inc. reason we have been very gener 
[Eprtorrat. Note.—The International ous with the trade papers. <\s 
ro egy ome ge Rd the = of vou know, the whole scheme f 
raising the ideals an ettering the prac- 1 ce “nee - 
tices of dealers, is running a series of buying and selling has grea 
advertisements in the trade journals change d during the last fe 
entitled, “The Creeds of Great Busi- years, and no doubt the chang: 
ness Men.” In this clean-cut inspira- tha have cc > into business ha. a 
tional series the educational idea is so that lave come into business Na\ 
clear that Printers’ Iv wrote to Mr. had their influence on dealers 
Owings aa olows: ee = pipe the well as on buyers. We look up 
opinion hat the tremendous fire of ad- e o ae seen. 
vertising leveled st dealers in the past the local dealer as our repres¢ 
few years has really raised their mer- tative, and therefore it is to our 
chandising ideals and prac- 
tices? It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that the retailer to-day 
is the same man in ideas 
and aspirations as he who 
worked behind the counter 
before manufacturers began 
to talk to him plainly in 
advertising. Has this ex- 


penditure of time and 
money been justified by re- CREEDS OF GREAT pene MEN 


sults, i. e., by a clearer wit eds ow 
view on the part of retail- x ee OWEN ~~. he. x 
ers of reputation building 
and business, building?” 

The following is Mr. Ow- 
ings’ statement in reply.] 











Answering your ques- 
tions, we find that the 
general education which 
has been carried on by s 
large advertisers dur- We ehcregem enh Nears mea a 
ing the past few years = 
has resulted in raising Oem pap iahpine yee pod 
the standards of mer- Seg ae oan emi on Nome Lapeeeny Ss Sere ene 
chandising. We seek f hag carne hee ah ty try ak co ny shntaged yosstor 
to educate both dealers |W “ 
and customers. and er ke cet caelane cthent 
much of our effort is esa) See oe enteny om Wo Ro ee Soe one ae re ee 
given to bringing the ] HE Tyee Bon he edpengs ty sep panty pti | 
dealers and customers eat de 
closer — hg INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
we make the dealer the CHICAGO “USA 
customer’s friend, and 
make the customer the 
dealer’s friend we are oye or THE EDUCATIONAL SERIES APPEARING IN TRAI 
sure of the best results JOURNALS 
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terest to have the very best 


( 


alers that we can get. Since 


are told that charity begins 
home, we are of the opinion 


at education begins there also. 


r this reason we spend a great 
il in educating our own peo- 
for if we can educate the 
ler we feel pretty sure that 
will do his part in educating 
> customers. 
[his “Great Men” series was 
ginated and written by Edwin 
Barker and _ illustrated by 


(Jenn V. Johnson, both of our 


vertising department. The ad- 
rtisements are to run a year, 


ie each month, They started 


January and will run through 
December. The first one was 
Robert Owen, and this was 
lowed by Mayer A. Rothschild, 
orge Peabody, and Peter Coop- 
The ones for the future 
mths are John Jacob Astor, A. 
Stewart, John Wanamaker, 
mes J. Hill, William Deering, 
d Cyrus H. McCormick, inven- 
- of the reaper. 
We are reproducing this series 
our own magazine, The Har- 
ter World. We have still to 
‘ide upon two great business 


en, whose statement of creeds 
ll fill out the series for the 


ir 
a = © 


CINCINNATI ADMEN HAVE 


ROOMS 


lubrooms for the Cincinnati Ad- 


rtisers’ Club have been _— secured 


ugh the efforts of President Ph. 
rton, and regular mectings are be- 
hel 


“Advertising Cincinnati’ occupied 


e center of one programme. An hon- 


iry member, Rev. Mr. Goss, gave an 
lress on “The _ Philopolist,” his 
ned word meaning a city lover. 
[he former president of the Cham- 
of Commerce, James J. Keekin, at 
ther luncheon, advocated the use of 
sign and label, ‘‘made in Cincin- 


“The Relation Between Retailer and 


inufacturer” was presented by L. H. 


fartin, advertising mane2ger of the 


be-Wernicke Company. 


“Specialty Advertising” was handled 
iL. 


E. Pratt, sales maneger of the 


merican Art Works Co ympany. 
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A. SIMMS JOINS CROCKETT’S 





George A. Simms has joined the 


ckett Agency, of New Orleans, 
uston and Dallas. 





| 
| 
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Read by the Masses !— 


carries four times as much Classified 
Advertising as any other New Haven 
Paper, 


Read by the Classes !— 


is New Haven’s recognized leading 
Paper, socially, politically, and in 
news enterprise. 


With the LARGEST and BEST 
circulation in CONNECTICUT'S 
Largest City, THE 


New Haven 
Register 


can always be depended upon to 
give RESULTS! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


MARCH 
ADVERTISING GAIN 


In March, 1911, THE REC- 
ORD-HERALD gained 78 col- 
umns of advertising over March, 
1910, and it was the only morn- 
ing paper in Chicago which 
gained. 











Daily, Net Paid, Exceeding 
,000 


Sunday, Net Paid, Exceeding 
225,000 


Chicago Record-Heral 


Largest Known Morning Circu- 
lation in Chicago 








6 Months’ GAIN Exceeding 
72,000 
DAILY Net Paid 
6 Months’ GAIN Exceeding 
42,000 
SUNDAY Net Paid 
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Printers’ INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
my are 5203 Madison, President and 
RoMER. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, .. Ww. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 


OFFICE: 
City. 
Secretary, J. 


2 Beacon Street, Boston. 


New England Office: 
LAWLOR 


Jutius MATHEWS, dry D. S. 
Associate Manager. 
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Conventions are 
largely held for 
social purposes 
rather than for 

Question he actual trans- 
action of business. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper P =r lishers’ Asso- 
ciation is no exception to the rule, 
yet its members find time to dis- 
some practical, everyday 
problems at their annual meetings. 
One of the interesting topics on 
the printed programme of this 
year’s convention was whether or 
not daily papers may profitably 
advertise for business in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, It was evidently a friend of 
Printers’ INK who suggested 
placing this item on the official 
programme. The more publicity 
given to this matter, the better we 
are pleased—for there can be but 
one outcome to a free, open and 
intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. 

There cannot be any difference 
of opinion in these enlightened 
days as to whether advertising 
pays. Certainly it would be sui- 
cidal for any body of publishers, 


A. N. P. A. 
Considers 
Important 


cuss 


INK 


the greater part of their 
income from advertising, to co 
tend that advertising of 
good article in a good medium 
not a wise investment. Twent 
three years ago when Prine! 
INK was established and was t 
only publication of its kind in t 
world, it used to be alleged tl 
publishers as a whole did not 
lieve in advertising. They ad\ 
cated advertising for others, but 
not for themselves, It was claimed 
that if the average publisher wi 
into a manufacturing business 
his own, he would not advertis: 
To-day that has very  larg¢ 
changed. Most of the great a 
successful publishers of the cou 
try, if they were suddenly tra: 
planted into a manufacturing busi- 
would, we confidently | 
study at once how they 
could bring the powerful e 
nomic force of advertising t 
their aid. 

The question whether 
ing pays or not, belongs to the 
primary class. The great depart- 
ment stores and the successful 
manufacturers of propriet ary arti- 
cles do not waste any time in de- 
bating this question. They 
cern themselves rather with the 
problem of methods; of what kind 
of an appeal to make to the pul 
lic; of what mediums to use, ete 

So it should be with the pub- 
lishers of daily papers. The ques- 
tion for them to consider is not 
whether advertising in the ab- 
stract pays, but whether Printers’ 
Ink itself covers the field that 
they want to reach. 

i: fact is that Printers’ Ink 
is subscribed for by practically 
every national advertiser and ad- 
vertising agency of consequence 
anywhere in the country. Any 
man who is out on the firing line. 
who is visiting advertisers aud 
agents in their offices, has con- 
vincing evidence that Printers’ 
INK is everywhere to be found 
and is carefully read by the ve 
men eke make up the lists a: 
who spend the money. 

But there is a broader side 
this question. Every industry 
this country has its trade paper 
In fact, the strength of an indus 
try is usually indicated by the 


deriving 


good 


less, 
lieve, 


advertis- 


con- 


? 





etc 
pub- 
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-trength of its trade papers. The 
ron and steel industry, the piano 
dustry, the clothing industry, 

e shoe industry, the automobile 

dustry—every possible line ot 

anufacturing and retailing—has 
s trade organs. What would 

e business world think of the 

lvertising industry if it were 

ithout any successful and repre- 
ntative trade journal? 

It has been said that “Ameri- 

advertising is the best in the 
rld and that Printers’ INk has 
ade it so.” Jt is impossible to 
timate the amount of benetit to 
blishers as a whole that Print- 

’ Ink has accomplished by go- 

¢ up and down the length and 
readth of the land, preaching the 

spel of advertising, and of good 
lvertising in particular. It 1s an 
spirational journal. No one can 
ad it continuousl; without long- 

x to get hold of some proposi- 
ion to advertise. We know posi- 
tively that many concerns have 
heen started on an advertising ca- 
eer through having read Print- 

s' Inx. The series of construc- 
ive campaigns, taking up one line 

* business after another, not ad- 
ertised, but which should be ad- 

rtised, have been of incalculable 
assistance to the general agents in 
leveloping new accounts. 

Chere is still another side to this 
question. The daily newspaper is 
not the only medium to-day claim- 
1g the patronage of the manufac- 
turer who would advertise. The 
iillowing is our estimate of the 

iount of money spent through 
different advertising channels: 

spaper advertising (re- 
and general) ........ $250,000,000 
ct mail advertising (cir- 

ars, form letters, etc.). 100,000,000 

azine advertising 60,000,000 

m and mail-order : 

i 75,000,000 

\ 30,000,000 
isting 30,000,000 
loor (electric 

iinted sign, etc.) 25,000,000 

nstration and sampling 18,000,000 
treet car advertising 10,000,000 
ise organs, 7,000,000 
i 6,000,000 

eater programme, 


and miscellaneous... 5,000,000 


$616,000,000 


rand total 


Formerly the daily paper was 
‘only standard advertising me- 


dium. How is it that mediums 
such as the street cars, farm pa- 
pers, the magazines, novelties, bill- 
posting, etc., have become stand- 
ardized and have made such rapid 
progress? The proprietors of 
these other mediums have stood 
together; they have fought their 
battle with the advertiser force- 
fully and intelligently. 

Do the publishers of the leading 
daily papers appreciate that the 
bulk of Printers’ INk’s advertis- 
ing patronage has not come from 
them, but from magazines, farm 
journals, street cars, mail-order 
mediums, ete.? Is it not possible 
that this explains in some degree 
why these other kinds of mediums 
have succeeded in forging ahead 
so rapidly? 

With our knowledge of what ad- 
vertisers are thinking about and 
are discussing among themselves, 
we will go on record here as stat- 
ing that it is our belief that the 
day has come when the publishers 
of daily papers should put aside 
all small jealousies, circulation 
bickerings and petty quarrels, and 
make a common stand to push the 
commodity they have for sale. 


. It is rather odd 
Madison that in a_ city 


Square 
Garden and 
Advertising 


eminent for ad- 
vertising brains 
like New York, 
no one has sug- 
gested the one logical way to save 
the Madison Square Garden, 
which is now threatened with de- 
struction because “unprofitable.” 
The Garden, which has been the 
scene of so many notable events 
and spectacles in the city’s 
history, must be torn down 
because it does not pay in the 
crudest private-ownership sense. 
Yet no one disputes the fact that 
it pays wonderfully in a commu- 
nity sense as the one place in the 
metropolis where big political 
meetings or business shows, ce- 
ment, electric, sportsmen’s shows— 
in fact, all those exhibitions and 
activities of a public and semi- 
public nature which are of pecu- 
liar benefit to the people. It has 
been said without contradiction 
that events at the Garden, in the 
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aggregate, have brought twelve to 
twenty million people. into town. 

Why not advertise tor funds for 
a municipal or quasi-public own- 
ership? Why cannot a committee 
of citizens put this proposition 
squarely up to the people through 
strong and direct newspaper ad- 
vertising? The history of charity 
advertising shows that citizens will 
respond. Jf a skillful advertising 
man can sell a million dollars’ 
worth of soap a year, a group of 
New York city’s cleverest adver- 
tising men could write copy that 
would raise from the people them- 
selves the $2,500,000 or more nec- 
essary to prevent the city’s only 
large central gathering place ot 
undisputed utility and popularity 
from being conv erted into a scrap 
heap to make room for office build- 
ings. 

The copy writer in this “cam- 
paign” would have the encourag- 
ing factor of a favorable senti- 
ment already existing to make 
readers put their hands into their 
pockets and produce the money 
necessary for some form of mu- 
tual or civic financing. The hotel 
men, department stores, railways 
and a wide variety of interests 
should find it directly profitable to 
interest themselves. Rochester not 
only maintains a big fine conven- 
tion hall free, but spends money 
advertising to get people into it. 

The power of advertising in 
emergencies such as this has been 
too little tested; but in those cases 
where it has been tested intelli- 
gently it has not failed. 


~~ How the 
have fallen! No 
Poetry is Now longer is the ad 


gods 


Alas! Ad 


rhymester a 
noble free lance, 
spurning to debase his art by pro- 
ducing verse on demand and writ- 
ing only at the dictation of divine 
fire. Alas, he is now a company! 
Following the tendency of genius 
in these parlous times, led by 
Mark Twain, Incorporated, the 
advertising poets—‘good gray,” 
vermilion, purple and pink—now 
are paid by dividends and have 
their president and secretary and 
treasurer, perhaps even their pro- 
moters and their water. 


a Business 


INK 


An advertiser has recently re- 
ceived this letter: 


Tue PoeticaL ApveRTIsSING Co. 
1316 Williamson Building. 
CLevELanp, April 19, 
Dear Sir: 

We furnish poetic or jingling adver 
tisements; and no matter what you 
product may be, we stand ready t 
provide you with nice, catchy, rhym 
advertising for street car or other pur 
poses. It would please us to do bus 
ness with you, and if you are in th 
market for this kind of work, woul 
be glad to serve you. Will you allow 
us to furnish you with samples of wha 
we can do in your line, without cost 
If they please you, then perhaps w 
can do business together. 

PoreTicaL ADVERTISING Co. 


1911. 


Almost we can see the factory 
a long narrow brick building, 
long lanes of typewriters, a time 
clock, and signs, “Poets must not 
leave their seats until the gong 
rings’; “Any poet over ten min 
utes late will be docked an hour's 
pay”; “Fire drill every Tuesday 
a. m.”; “Poets must not mutter 
lines’; “No extra help needed to- 
day”; “Get warehouse receipt 
from stock clerk upon | finishing 
job and turning it over’; “Poets 
who cannot spell not employed” ; 

Carload lots our specialty,” etc, 
etc. 

Almost, too, can we see a sam- 
ple product: 


A glossy sheen 
Grows on the Bald man’s Bean 
Oh, Danderire 

and we can prove it! 


which calls to mind a picture of 
the author: 


A pink little, ‘pale little poet, 
With finger to forehead to show it. 
The way he gets scads 
Is by writing hair ads— 
But he don’t want nobody to know it! 
rr ooo 


Interest was aroused at St. Louis the 
other day by the appearance in the daily 
papers of type display advertisements 
announcing that the Rev. Paul H. Linn, 
pastor of the Scruggs Memorial Metho 
dist Church, would preach Sunday night 
on “Something That Beats Hell.’ The 
appearance of the advertisement was 
rather startling, and Mr. Linn’ was 
somewhat taken back by the work of 
the publicity committee, though he con 
mended the use of display advertisin 
for promoting religious work. ] 
congregation was s attracted by the 

E. N. Clark, art director of Suc 
cessful Farming, recent] delivered an 
address on “Art in Advertising,” be- 
fore the Des Moines (Ia.) Admen’s 
Club, which has now been published in 
pamphlet form. 
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Distinctive Paper for Booklets 


Will your advertising booklets be read? That is the 
important question. If you want your advertising 
matter to bring results, you must make it so attractive 
that it will be proof against the waste paper basket. 


CAMEO 
PAPER 


White and Sepia For Printing 


pleases the eye, invites careful reading, and produces 
paying results. It forms a unique background for 
all forms of printing. CAMEO is different from 
all other papers; although its surface is without 
gloss, it takes the finest engravings. Its soft, 
velvety surface enriches illustrations, deepens half- 
tones, dignifies type. A booklet printed on 
CAMEO always ‘looks good enough to keep.” 


Our handsome specimen book will be 
sent free to anyone who is in- 
terested in printed matter that pays. 


S.D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








One of the big advertising agen- 
cies said, some time ago, in one of 
its own advertisements, that dis- 
play amounted to little. Some 
of us smiled, for we understand 
that that agency maintains a 
force of the most expert ad-com- 
positors, and we know that its 
own advertisements are unusu- 
ally fine examples of clear, sim- 
ple, strong display, which clear- 
ness, simplicity and_ strength 
seem attainable only after years 
of experience. 

Certainly all will agree with 
the agency that the advertiser’s 
message is more important than 
the display of the message, just 
as a speaker’s ideas are more im- 
portant than his manner of de- 
livery. But display is just as es- 
sential to the full effect of the 
.dvertisement as good delivery is 
to the full effect of a speech. 
Good display won’t make a weak 
advertisement right, but the 
strongly written piece of copy if 
poorly displayed may get no 
chance at all, unless it is made up 
into a large advertisement, for it 
may be overlooked entirely. 

Display is important for even 
the large advertisement; it is in- 
dispensable for the small adver- 
tisement unless the small ad-er- 
tisement goes in the classified 
columns, where people may actu- 
ally look for it. 

There are three things to be 
accomplished by good display: 

(1) To draw attention to the 
advertisement; (2) to give the 
advertisement a harmonious typo- 
graphical dress, so that the type 
will strengthen the association 
of ideas; (3) to make the adver- 
tisement easy to read. 

The first of the objects is in 
most cases the most important. 
Tf the advertisement is very 
large, the size itself may be suf- 
ficient to compel attention. Thus, 
in department-store advertising, 
where half a page. a page or two 
pages may be used, the advertise- 


ment can hardly be missed; n 
cases like this it is often of mo: 
importance to make the eer - 
tisement easy to read than io 
work primarily for a display ef- 
fect that will draw attention. 
Nevertheless, the attention-<t- 
tracting feature is one that cin 
rarely be neglected altogether. 
The smaller the advertisemeut, 
the more urgent becomes tle 
need for a_ striking illustration, 
headline or other display that 


will appeal instantly to the roving 
glance, connect with some need, 
interest, 


The Very Latest 


The Only Historical Work 
Brought Down to 1910 


A New Seven Volume Edition 


recollection, sentiment 


of the Standard 
LARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


is now ready. Gleaning in every field and department 
of History, political, social, economic, religious, edu- 
cational, from great historians — Kagel 

quoting exactly from more 2,000 

more than 23,000 subjects, alphabetically ond chrono- 
pees, arrang th an interwoven index, Mr 
Larned has compited a work,that is unique in ki nd 
oi quality, as it is in interest and usefulness. Com- 
plete texts of national Constitutions and of over 200 
great basic documents of history, with many historical 
maps, are features of important value. undreds of 
eminent Statesmen, Jurists, Divines, Teachers and 
others have volunteered warm words in praise of the 


vol 
The new vetume gives Is Jatest and full information of 
all the grea of the da ‘Trusts, 
Railway Regulation. Tariff and’ Curre cy Basore, 
uae oe . Labor Movements, Peace Move- 
ments, 4 ete. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for specimen pages, prices and terms to 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








or trait of the reader, and get a 
“hearing” for the advertiser. 

The Schoolmaster is sure that 
there are thousands of adver- 
tisers who would be rudely 
shocked if they knew how few 
people were caught and held by 
their advertisements. 

Take the Nichols Company ad- 
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vertisement as an example. In 
the Schoolmaster’s judgment, this 
dvertisement is faulty in several 
vays. It is likely that the con- 
-tructor of the advertisement be- 
eved he could kill two birds 
‘ith one stone—could sell en- 
vclopaedias and secure agents at 
ie same time. But the space is 
hardly large enough to present the 
encyclopaedia properly to  pros- 
pective buyers and larger than it 
reed be to secure agents. There 
are four displays at the top of this 
ttle advertisement—three of 
tiem two-line displays—and not 
ne embodies an idea that will 
peal strongly to prospective 
agents. The result is that the ad- 
vertisement is so much overdis- 
played that none of the display 
sticks out strongly, and wouldn’t 
even if the displays were worded 
in a way likely to compel inter- 
est. “The Very Latest” is rather 
weak, for a _ prospective-buyer 
heading in an unillustrated en- 
cvclopaedia advertisement. And 
to get the attention of prospective 
acents, the money-making side of 
the proposition should have been 
presented strongly. 


$20 to $30 a Week 
Selling this Encyclopedia 























AnAdvertising Agent 


or solicitor, controlling high- 
class general magazine ac- 
counts, may have excellent op- 
portunity to join forces with a 
larger agency, relieving him of 
care and_ responsibility for 
copy and placing, and enabling 
him to make more money than 
he does now. This is an un- 
usual opening. State in detail 
kind and amount of business 
controlled. 


‘“Confidential,’’ Box 1372, Printers’ Ink 


¢ Am Use The LEONARD Coin Mailer 


in your soliciting letters. They bave the pay- 
chological influence to bring cash back to you. " 


Lincoln Freie P 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate. 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 
































C.A. Nichols Co., $ pring Field, Mass, 











The revised display - sketch 
shows how an advertisement in 
half the space may be made to 
stand out strongly and still has 
plenty of space to hold the nec- 
essary amount of agent-securing 
copy. 

[he Consumers’ Apron Com- 
pany advertisement, on the other 
hand, is an unusually strong ex- 


ample of mail-order display. The 


heading is admirable in wording 
and typographical arrangement. 





May 3rd was the first Na- 
tional Post Wednesday. 
“Every other Wednesday 
thereafter will be National 
Post day.” 

DAVID G. EVANS, 


Advertising Manager. 




















Printers’ Ink 


at $5 for 3 years is 
an exceptional bar- 
gain for Advertisers 
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With the illustration, the head- 
ing makes up a combination that 
must have caught the attention of 
a good proportion of women 
readers, provided the advertise- 
ment had fair treatment in the 
4 of position. The body type 
is §-point, but the measure is nar- 
row and the compact text is not 
only perfectly readable in the 
original but actually aids the dis- 
play lines. The white space is 
well distributed. About the only 
fault seems to be the needless 
repetition of the “lour-Aprons- 
for-$1” idea. This advertisement 
has a strong display at the top, 
though only small type is used, 
and the reason is that the dis- 
plays are few. Undertake to put 
several more displays in this 
space and the result would be a 
uniform heaviness that would pre- 
vent any display from standing 
out clearly. As the printers say. 
“All display means no display,” 
but the printers themselves are as 
frequent offenders in overdisplay- 
ing as the man untutored in typo- 
graphical matters. 

Note the Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany advertisement. It is sim- 
plicity itself—not a superfluous 
display line. The average job 
printer and a great many adver- 
tisement-constructors would in- 
sist on putting in a few more dis- 
plays. perhaps on paneling off 
part of the body matter and prob- 
ably putting a short piece of rule 
on each side of the signature and 
possibly on each side of the first 
line of the heading. The printers 

bless them—until they have had 
experience in setting high-class 


INK 


seem to work on the 


ad-copy 
“When in doubt work in 


plan of 
rule.” 
Note that the opening _para- 
graph of 10-point in the Elliott- 
Fisher copy was leaded to help 


the eye follow the lines more 
These Four Aprons 1 
From Maker to You 


Here is an offer no woman can afford | 
to overlook. We not only save you the 
costof patternsand troubleof making, 
but give you four very daintyaprons at 
less than the material would cost you 
Even at the most sensational sales in 





. lessthe jobber'sasdretailer's |} 
po ‘at four for $1.00. i 


$ 4, All 4 Aprons for | 


t Color Gingham 
ket. Covers 


Fine Fast Col lige pe — 

Apron, 38” long. 54” wide, 

pocket. Conan “entire By 

White Lawn Apron, 38” long, 

50” wide, hemstitched pocket 

and hem 

Round Dotted SwissTea Apron, 

hemstitched pocket and hem. 

These aprons are exactly as described | 

Bc will hee sent to aps on an absolute 

ntee of satis! tion of your money 

Silbe cheerfully refunded. Send§1.00to- 

y ; aprons will be sent you immediately. 


CONSUMER'S APRON CO. 
60 Clymer Btrest Brooklyn, New York 








easily, 10-point solid being a lit 
tle difficult to follow easily when 
the measure exceeds twenty-five 
or twenty-six picas. The 8-point, 
however, with excellent judgment 
is broken up into two columns 
fourteen and a half picas wide in 
the original and set solid. The 
Schoolmaster’s only criticism of 
this excellent advertisement is 
that the second line of the top 
display is just a little long; it is 
an “optical fact” that the eye does 
not take in that line at the first 
glance. 
“You've Got It— 





“You’ve Got It 


Send Your Man Down to See Us” So. 


HAT'S what thousands of New York's 
I week at the 12th Annual Business St 
they saw the Elliott- ook-Keeping 
the machine that ot rs af lec 


the binder—does the wo 
and automatically checks the work as i 


hout rem 


If an,error i rede in pos 


machine sh. 


sooukh bontiog far errors to make wp old fash 


118 Cedar Street - - - 


progressive business men said last 
mn Square Garden when 


ving the sheets from 
1 as it can be done by hand 


No extra w th po 0} 


d or card Neder does 


g now 


ELLIOTT- oaaER COMPANY 
° HARRISBURG, PA. 


Send Your Man” 
could be read more 
easily 
then, the thing 
the Schoolmaster 
ar— wants all to remem- 
ber, as a starter in the 
subject of display, is 
this: “Whether you 
have a good picture 
ee ore or not, arrange your 
ade, clea, Ie copy so that one 

strong attention-com- 
pelling idea can be 
made to stick out like 
a sore thumb,” 


4 this wonder! ully 
marvelous results. 
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Classified Advertisements 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BILLPOSTING 





"THE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
* MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
throughout the country and is the only one 
eansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
intismade. We also call attention to our new 
t platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
dressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
i circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 

i ACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





‘an 
Mostly individ: 
Standish Adv. 





ENGRAVING 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
odes ee Advertising As gents. Established 
Special facilities for placing advertise- 
I a by telegraph to all parts of the United 
S:ates and by cable to all foreign countries. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 
THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
iches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 


years the coal trades’ leading 


2 
CIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 








D® SIGNERS and ENGRAVERS in one or 
more colors for Catalogues, Advertising 
displays, Hangers, Booklets, Postal Cards or 
other Commercial needs. 

GATCHEL & MANNING, (Est. 188 
Sixth and Chestnut sts.. PHILADELP TIA 








HELP WANTED 


AN TED.—Advertising man for large manu- 

tacturer of electrical and « ther specialties 
One who has had experience writing booklets, 
8 ulars, etc., preferred. State fuliy qualitica- 

ns and salary. Box “E. R. C,"’ care of 
Pr nters’ Ink, 








HE circuiation ot the New York Worila, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 

rning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


“OUBA OPPORTUNITIES’ —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 

inish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 

ate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 

t growers and truckmen, the rich producers 

i larger consumers of American goods. Sub 

ption, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
Beers, Editor, Box 1078, Havana 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


144 Lead Pencils + 


Your “Ad '* Stamned in gold, 

I E. W. FRENCH CO., 3A 
Pirk Row, N.Y. Also 10,000 other 
“ NOVELTIES 


BUSINESS LETTERS 
‘For the beginiing of this Advt. see last 
k's Printers Ink." 
do not profess to work miracles, but I do 
etimes create letters that win replies, from 
who constantly receive and shed thé regu- 
1 * follow-UP Letter,’’ like a * Muscovy 
k’ in an April shower. Possibly I might 
ble to build some letters that would even 
y YOU? Stranger things have happened 
As the result of long years of experience, 
ve acquired a very considerable facility for 
reciating the Vitaliy important features of 
elling Proposition, and in acceptably urg 
a recognition of such claims upon the recipi 
of my letters, IF you have been using 
tters”* that not seem to have “arrived,” 
extent you ed for, I would be pleased 
ave you write e, for my plan and prices, 
ANCIS I. M Al LE, 502 Sansom $1, Phila- 
phia, 





ANTED—By large te e manufacturer, 

an experienced a advertia sing man, with spe- 
cial ability in designing illustrations, purchasing 
engravings, and organizing trade advertising 
service. Must hav e ginger and initi ative. Ad- 
pein “WK. M.,” care Printers’ Ink 





Pe?! TIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration tree lerms moderate Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring 
field, Mass. 





ssQALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
—EXPERIENCED IN MARKETING 
high class drug sundry specialty ; must be flu- 
ent correspondent, familar with magazine ad 
vertising, able to get out adv. literature and 
interest dealer and consumer; big 
for bright, capable hustler with snap, 
energy and ability to produce results; none others 
considered; give detailed chronological experi- 
ence and expectations. The opportunity is limit- 
per only by your ability, and offers an immense and 
permanent future.”’ Box B. S.C. care Printers 
nk, 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


=: HE SEARCH-LIGHT 
A Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LABELS 





3, 000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, x2 inches, prir reg t 

and postpaid. Send f< italo 

Fenton Label Co.., Phila., Pa, 
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LISTS 


MY MAILING LISTS are produc- 
ing wealth for other advertisers and 
they WILL FOR YOU. Warren 
C. Dailey, 1221, Derby, Conn. 











MEETINGS 


OTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 

ing of the stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough ot Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Monday, May 8, 1911, at 
12 o'clock noon, CHAS, H. THAYER, Secretary. 











MISCELLANECUS 


COPIES OF PRINTERS’ INK WANTED 
JULY 7 TO SEPTEMBER 29, 1908 


Will pay reasonable price for complete file of 
above issues. Address ‘*MAHR,”’ Printers’ Ink. 








NEWSPAPER WANTED 





ANTED to purchase entire or controlling 

interest in daily newspaper located in city 
of 25,000 to 100,000 population. Information, 
which will be considered absolutely confidential, 
requested by letteronly. Agents not recognized. 
Address “X. Y. Z.,"’ Suite 1230—52 Broadway, 
New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING MAN, knows how toenthuse 

sales force. Strong copy and letters. Good 
knowledge of type, paper, inks and illustrations, 
Experienced in Mail Order method. Address 
“MODERATE,” care Printers’ Ink. 





EWSPAPER advertising manager with grit 

and ginger has doubled small daily inches 
and rate. Kesourceful; energetic. Want same 
job with larger field and opportunity. ‘lemper 
ate—27—married. S. C. BARNES, Bismarck, 
North Dakota 

E Ww SPAPER r requiring Advertising bah ager 

can secure expert who has been personaily 
in touch with Agencies and largest General Ad- 
vertisers U.S. and Canada past 6 years. Age 
35, 14 years’ experience writing and selling Ad- 
vertising Address “RESULTS,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER of proven seil- 

ing ability in Machinery and Mechanica! 
fields open to change. Kesourceful, progressive 
and aggressive; clear and logical writer of ail 
kinds of business-bringing literature, Editor 
House Organs. A good man who has for ten 
years “made good"’ with good concerns. For 
proofs address ‘‘BUSINESS BUILDEKk,” Box 
329, Hamilton, Ohio. 


CAN YOU USE AN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


who has been connected with several of the 
biggest, best known, most successful mail order 
houses and department stores? Gilt-edged 
references from former emplovers; overwhelm- 
ing proofs of ability, integrity, etc. Address 
Box 1296, care of Printers's Ink. 








EDITOR AND WRITER, 47, good newspape- 
record; now writing for publishing house 
desires connection with weekly or month! 
publication; all ‘round man: good make-u; 
“EDIT ‘OR; * care Printers’s Ink. 


An A Advertising Manager 
for Some Big Advertiser 


Now in all but nominal charge of one of th 
largest international campaigrs. Conditions are 
unsatisfactory and I might change. Married, 27 
old enough to know my business, young enou; 
to fit into your organization without friction 
4 years on present job. ‘*X.,"’ care Printers’ Ink 


Export 


By his association . the largest internationa 
obvedinainn py = in existence, a young man of 22 
has gained a knowledge of exporting and foreign 
advertising which makes him woods ly competen 
to direct YOUR foreign trade, Understands ‘a 
elements of gy «ope can conduct departs’ 
at minimum cost le correspondent, Could as 
sist at, or take entire management of office. At 
present ened, but wishes bigger opportunities 
Address “EXPORT,” care of Printers’ Ink 











Having exceptional experience in high 
class printing and advertising work to 
gether with being a practical printer, | 
seek a position as 


Designer and Supervisor of 
Printed Matter 


Being able to specify, at the beginning, 
the most adaptable mechanical processes 
for printing “‘copy,’’ I can produce maxi- 
mum effective results at a minimum cost. 
Address “W. N.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 


MA NHAT HAT T A N Press. Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., suppiies the best 
service of clippings from ’all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 





PRINTING 





ARD & SON, est. 1869, Large Editio: 

Printers, Lockport, N. Y., have a special, 
modern equipment for printing large run ar 
catalog work at reasonable prices. Foreig 
language work a specialty. Write us about 
your needs. 


Does Your Advertising Literature Pull ? 


It may require more tone, You can combine 
Advertising and Printing producing results that 
count, Will execute entire work from laying 
out to mailing. Write today. RAND Mc- 
NALLY & CO., 41 E. 22nd St., New York City 








GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 


BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders— monotype and Iinotype ma 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
emoossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. \p- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 





or one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
NK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


Printers’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


ae mingham, Ledger, dy. Average for Ig:0, 
16 Best advertising medium in Alabama 
Yt ntgomery, Advertiser, net average Dec., 
18,126 dy; 24,305 Sun. Guarantees dy. 
Sun. 4times the net paid circulation of 
her Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for March, 1911, sworn, 13,924. 
You can cover Bridgzport by using 
Telegramonly. Kate 1c. per line fiat. 
Meriden, Yourmal, evening. Actual average 
9, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 
siden, Morning Record & Republican. 
aver. 1909, 7,789; 1910, 7,873. 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
worn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,763, 5c. 
New London, Day, ev’g. Av.’10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos 
, 7,049; double all other local papers combin'd. 
New Haven, Union. Average circulation 1910, 
All Bona Fide Paid Subscribers. 
walk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
3,627. Carries salf page of wants, 
aterbucy, Repudlicamn. Examined by A. A. 
ilarly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, a's 10, 13,701; Dec., 
lo, 4,659, E Katz Sp. A.A ,N. Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


0 00:0. 0-4 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,667, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 

reed. all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

Yne Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRIN! 


GB The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who wiil pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 








Champaign, News. leading paper n field 
Average year I1g10, 6,154 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Average for Io1o, 7,651 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for I9!0, 
21,143 


Sterling, Rvening Gazette, average circuation 
{or 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,144 


INDIANA 
Tribune. Sworn average March, 
Best in Northern Indiana. 


South Bend, 
1g11, 12,518. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,404. “Ali paid in advance.” 
Dubuque, 7 :mes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 
Washington, £v Fournal Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 sunscripers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, ’t0-Dec., '10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 


Average Ig!o, 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, //eraid. Average i910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky." 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournail, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commerciai!. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sux. Waily average gto, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of Ig10, are 5,847. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor gto, 
daily 16,936. >unday 7elegram, 11,265. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. l)aily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun, 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For March, 
1ort, 81.138 
! he absolutecorrectness of the 
bees circulation rating accorded 
the .Vews is guaranteed by the 


CUAR 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, —— Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—LDec. av., 188,543. 
*Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, $86,831 lines 
2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
_ The above totais include all kinds of a:dvertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
““want"’ ad. hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January I, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Wr Wy We We We He 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
332,478, gain of 33,839 copies per day over 
March, 1910. Sunday Post, 302,381, gain of 39,- 
037 copies per Sunday over March, 1g10. 

Lawrence, /¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field 

Lynn, Evening litem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1900, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, fatriot, Aver. year, 

1910, daily 10,720, Sunday 11,619. 

» Greatestcirculation. Payne and 
Young have been appointed the 

Patriot's foreign representatives 

inthe Easternand Western fields, 

with offices in New York at 30 W 
33rd St., and 747-8 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Agents and advertisers, please note 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Karmers' 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily > 4 
and Sunday (Q©). In 1910 a-| o0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 


circulation, 80,655, 
circulation for 


Detroit, 
farm weekiy. 


VA 
OMe 
TEED 


Sunday 
Daily average 
March, Igtt, evening only, 
77,906. Average Sunday circu 
lation for March, 1011, 83,736 
(Jan. 1, 1008. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.0 
per year cash in advance The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
| foes into than 


more homes 


OokOm i 


any other paper in its field. 





INK 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W 
Murphy, publisher. Establish -d 

GUAS 1867. Oldest Minneapolis da 
AN Average circulation of dai.y 
TEED Tribune for year endi:g 
1910, 91,260. Averave 
Sunday Tribune 


Dec. 31, 
by Printers’ ve : , 
Ink Publish- "culation of 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


Minneapolis, Svenske-Amerikanska Post 
Swan J. ‘lurnbiad, pub. Av. 1910, 65,180. A.A 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Growe 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 

Lincoln, /rete Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1010, 141,048. 

Lincoln, /he Weekly Enterpriser. Only Social- 
ist paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. Ist, 1 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,326. Reaches the farmers, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 9.433 sworn average 
for rgto. Caméen's oldest and best daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 

Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; ‘08 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; "10, 19,238, rst quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. t's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 564,658. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., ‘10 Sunday, 86,- 
137, daiiy, 46,284; Hnguirer, evening, 32,278 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Daily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1010, 6,104 


Newburgh, Vaily News, evening. Av- 
mire erage circulation entire year, 1Q10, 
me 66,941. Circulates throughout Hudson 

Valley. ¥xamin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co, 
publishers. Actual average for 1910, 7,658 
The World Actual average, 1010, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 5,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Star. Average 19104. 12,756 
Shettield Sp. Ag'’cy, Tribune Bldg. \ 
Troy, Record. Av, circulation 101 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22 759. ‘nly 
paper in city which has permitted A A.A 
examination, and made public there port 
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UViica, Vational Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Ave:age for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
G-and Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly 
Act average for 1910, 9,076, 


OHIO 
eland, Vain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
e torigto: Daily 87,125; Sunday , 114,044, 
arch, 1011, €8,658 dailv ; Sunday, 123,913. 
ngstown, }inaicaror. D'y av.,'10, 16,695; 
& Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
homa City, Oklahoman. Average Ma ch, 
ily, 34,678; Sunday, 40,600. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, uaily. 22,986 average, 
ma March,1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
irculation tham all other Erie papers 
k combined. E. matz, Special Agt., N.Y 
Johnstown, ‘srrbune. Avcrage for 
y:2 mos. 10910, 13,228. Mar, 1911, 
14.383, Only evening paper in johns- 
own, 
dalphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo 
e 1008, 6,617: 1900, 6,622; '10,6,003 ‘©O). 
Washington, Keforter and Observer, circulation 
¢ 1910, 12,396; Jan., '11, 12,621. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. tor 
1910, 15,828. Im its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
nthe state in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 1mes- Leader, evening ; only daily 
I rne County to permit A. A. A. ex yal 
syear. E xamination showed 17,3001 
six months, gain of 83,156 net in two years 
York, Dispatch and Daily 
18,767 


Average tor 1910. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Aveming Jimes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec 31, "10, 19,828—sworn 


Providence, Daily Yourmai Average 
or 101 , 22,788 (OO). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Lvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 


age 1910 
Westerly, Daily Sun, — H. Utter, pub. 
es in Conn. and R. Cir., 1910, 6,423 


SOUTH CAROLINA : 
Charieston, Eventing Post. Evening. Actual 
ally average Igro, 6,460, 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A A 


VERMONT 

Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Mree Press. Daily average for 

,9,112. Largest city and State circulation 

F 1 by Association of Amer. Advertisers 

Mont pelier, Argus, dy., av — Only 

er paper examined by the A. A . 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Aver. Feb., 1911, 4,479; 
March, '11,5,104. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle 7imes (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its I910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84208 Sunday, :are 
quality It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degre e. Quality and 

quantit rculation means creat productive v alue 
to th ivertiser. The 7ames carried in 1910, 
12,345 8.918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 


by 2,701,284 lines. 





INK 8q 


Tacoma, ledger. Average year 1910, 
18.967 Sunday, 27,348 

Tacoma \ews Average for year Iglo, 
19,212 


daily, 


WISCONSIN 


aapaeris, Gazette, 
gilt, daily 6,649; 
“Madison, State 
ige for Jan., 191 ’ 


ducenabes, ‘The Evening W1s- 

consim, daily. Average daily cir- 

culation for 1910, 41, 897. Average 

GUAR ped ain over 1909, 4775. The 
ening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 

rEE® ent yophey nade aper of Milwau- 
Rigid Circulation Examina- 


tion i My, Dy vee ociation of —— Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, lew York, 16 
Michigan Ave., Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


igre The Milwaukee 

he al, (eve.) Daily Av. circ 

mr 12 ~My 63,621 Daily Av 

GAR Marc 65.529. March gain over 
, 3,101, Vaid City Circulati« 

TEED se agar any other Milwau 
oe paper. Leads all other Mi 


waukee papers in display, classitied and foreign 
In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat 

- C.D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., 

J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave, N.Y. City. 

0 Northwestern, daily ae for 

year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A A. 


Racine, Vaily Journal. 
tion, 5,410. 


Daily average, Mar., 
semi-weekly, 1,728. 
¥] sy daily. Actual aver- 


March, Ni circula- 
Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
) Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1010, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsu 
than any other paper Ad 
$4.20 an inch N. Y. Office 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, i Press, daily and weekly. As 
erage tor 1010, daily, 46.181; daily March, 1911, 
61,716; weekiy 1910, 26,446; March » 1911, 28,818 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


41 Park Row. 


m= a paper that 
covers its field = 


THE WINNIPEG 


TELEGRAM 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Daily, 36,000; Weekly, 30,000 
If you want results—use The Tele- 
gram. “I received 250 replies from a 70 
line ad. covering the territory from Fort 
William as far west as Revelstoke and as 
far north as Prince Rupert and Edmon- 
ton.” —E. S. Sutherland, Vancouver, B.C. 
Special Advertising Agents 
Verree & Conklin Wallis & Son 
New York Chicago 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. 
March, igt!, 103,194 


Daily average for 
Largest in Cannas. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


TH Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 
HE Indianapolis star is the leading ‘Want 
Ad” Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Kiet we Hr 


HE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


5 a on oe on 


MINNESOTA 


Bee Minneapolis 7+tbune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 





HE Tribune is the Leacing 
want ad medium of the g: eat 
Northwest, carrying more j id 
want ads than any other dl 
newspaper. Classified wants 
printed in March, 1911, amour: 
to 258,300 lines. The numbe 
individual advertisements - 
by Printers’ lished were 34,473. Kates: 1 cent 
Ink Pub. Co. 2. WOrd, cash with the orde: ;- 
or 10 cents a line, where charye! 
All advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 


HE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] ©9 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minnee 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Mar., 1911, amounted to 250,306 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 29,833 
Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
0° a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


CIRCULATI'N 


vy\ 
ob Ig 
TEED 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


‘T# Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 


has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,442 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rtbmme—Get results—\ ant 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
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| ©O) Gold Mark Papers OO) 


‘*Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 











ALABAMA 


he Mobile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 
chest section in the prosperous South, 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (06). Now as always, 
tne Quality Medium of Georgia 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
irk’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
ihe Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
erage circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


ouisville Courier-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


soston, American Wool an~ Cotton Reporter. 
ognized organ of the cotton ana weoien 
istries of America (OO). 
soston Bvening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
30. The only goid mark daily in Boston. 
ston, 7extile World Record (@@). Not an 
an,’’—but the leading textile magazine. 
\orcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@@). Only 
nch paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
he Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
¢ circulation and most productive circula- 
in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
yg, more classified advertising and more total 
ertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©0) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
mliing and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 
brooklyn Zagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
ium of Brooklyn 
Army and Navy Journal, (OO). First inits 
Ciass in circulation, influence and prestige. 
Century Magastne (©). Vhere are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 
Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
st ea 
lectric Ratlway Fournal (OO). A consoli- 
ot ‘Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
tric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the worid. 
McG RAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
lectrical World (Q@@) established 1874. The 
eading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. McGRAW PUBLISHING co 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 





The most 
ressive civil engineering journal in the 

world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 

ek. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


ngineering Record (@@). 


‘tardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
r to the Hardware Dealers of the Worid. 
men copy upon request. Subscription 
its Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.’ 
—Printers’ Ink 

Scientific American (©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York Jimes(@©) hasa greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /rtbune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the woziid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@©@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinction:. 
March, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,559; 
Sunday, 177 “46. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a singie rival. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulatior 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000: 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (OQ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ac- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ( 00) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business 





Going Out 











of Chicago, 
with Eastern 

The Snitz- 
of Chicago, 


H. S. 
Ill., are making 
newspapers for 5,000 lines. 
ler Advertising Company, 
is placing this business. 


Motor Works, of 
making contracts 

with Southern papers 
Gardner Advertising Co 
Louis, Mo. 


& Co., 


contracts 


Peterson 


Lansing, 
for 5,000 
through 
mpany, ot 


The 
Mic h., 


lines 


Olds 
are 


Niagara Silk Mills, of 
New York, are using South 
western newspapers through the Federal 
Advertising Agency, of New York. 
Che contracts call for 112-line co ) 
be used fourteen times. 


The North Ton 


awanda, 


Royal Worcester Corset 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., 
ing a list of women’ 
after having disc« 
advertising for over 
vhich is expected to appear 
issues, will be place d by Woo 


& Wood. 
N. W. 


Pa., are 
advert 
copy 
run 


The 
1s cons} 
publications 


this form of 


& Son, of 
out orders 


Ayer Phil 

sending 
ising of Bulletin 
ten-inch and 
thirty-nine times. 


1s 1S 


Ltd., of Philade 
holder of patents coverir 
electric smelting is plat 
advertisi1 g ampals in magazines, 
newspapers port jo 
through the Company, 
New York. 


hia, 
the 


nil 


Reid, 


process, g 


ex urnals 


ofried 


of 


York, 


ers te 


Har dmuth, of New 
Coast newspaj 
Koh-i-noor pencil. The 
contracts call for y-line copy to 
used twelve times. irles Meyen, 
New York, is ha this account. 


L.& C. 
are using I 
advertise the 


acific 


be 
of 
mmpany, of Chicag 
orders for 
to be used 
wsp per copy 


handled hy the G. H. Mead 
Chicago. 


Vim Tire C 
is sending out 
dout le-col mt 


times. 


seven 
ne is 
} 97 

being 
Agency, of 


The Siegfried Company, f 
York, is handling a newspaper cam 
paign for the advertising of the Mont 
clair Academy, of Montclair, N. J. 











May 3rd was the first Na- 
tional Post Wednesday. 
“Every other Wednesday 
thereafter wil! be National 
Post day.’ 

DAVID G. EVANS, 
Advertising Manager. 











Lesan Advertising Agency 
York and Chicago, is now 
the advertising of the Rutland 
Company. A list of news 
New York and New Eng 

is being made up. 


| mford Chemical Company, of 
Providence, R. I., is using newspaper 
generally for the advertising of Hors 
ford’s Acid *hosphate through 
Morse International Agency, of New 
\ 


is 


Merrell-Soule Company, of Syra 
N. Y., is'sending orders to mag 
advertising of None-Suc! 
Calkins & Holden, of New 
handling this account. 
1¢ magazine and newspaper advertis 
1g of the Max Grab Fashion Company 
f New York, being handled by th« 
gfried Company, of New York. 


is 
Phe Harold 


Apartment House, of 
‘ork, i 


is using a list of news 
h the Siegfried Company, 
1e «6( hambe 
Moires, 


Ve-tern 


rlain 1 Medicat 
oe making 
newspapers. 


Company, 
is renewal 
Arms Company, of 

preparing their 
next advertising campaign for maga 
zines and sporting paper This ac 
count is handled by the P. F. O’Keefe 
Advertising Agency, of Boston, Mass. 


Th 


New 


Winch 


Ilaven, 


ster 
Conn. 


Trust Com 
increased it 
and will us 
local papers daily in 
as in the past. 


The Title Guarantee and 
pany, of New York, has 
idvertising appropriation 
nsertior the 


id of kly 


in 

ste bi-we 

Touzalin, of Chicago, 
cts in the South fo 
higan Transportation 


“ae ee 
laries 
making tr 


I. 


. Hi. Wartzell Company, of 

hia, Pa., is placing orders for 

advertising of Fitzgerald Soaj 
ompany. 


the 


The Boston & Maine Railroad is cot 
dering a magazine campaign throug 
Ir “Seaman Inc. The usual list 
f magazines will be used, during the 
summer months. 


ink 


Lesan Advertising Agency 
ending orders for a new ad 
the Hip-Fit Manufacturing 
ipsny—advertising an elastic trou 
support, to take the place of su 
National publications of larg 

like the Saturday Evening 


Literary Digest, are being 


The H. E, 
out 


rtiser 


ders 








e, oF 
news 
ipany, 


ipany 
1ewals 
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(’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels are being 
vertised in metropolitan newspapers 
sroughout the country. Copy running 
large as 1,400 lines is a through 
New York office of th J. Walter 
ompson Company. 
New England newspapers are being 
vored with the large copy put out by 
Curtis Publishing Company, in an 
ensive educational campaign appeal- 
zg to manufacturers. The account is 
the hands of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Cuckoo Rye is being advertised in 
ensed New England cities by _ the 
x Distilling Company, Boston. Her- 
n W. Stevens, Globe Building, Bos- 
, handles the account. 
Women’s publications and large news- 
ers are carrying the advertising of 
Stork Company, Boston, through 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


The Empire Furniture Company is 
ng Sunday newspapers seeking mail- 
ers. Two pieces of copy are use 
each paper, one for their folding 
art, and the other for their Morris 
ker. Business placed by Ernest 
ulston Agency, Kimball Bidg., Bos- 


lhe Cowen Company, John Han- 
Building, Boston, is writing and 
jling all the copy of the Paine Fur- 
ire Lan, 2 Boston, reputed to be 
largest furniture establishment in 
erica. Newspapers are used in New 
gland, where deliveries can be made 
the Paine Auto Trucks. 


fhe advertising account of the Edu- 
r Food Company, Boston, has_ been 
sferred to Wood, Putnam & Wood, 

will handle all of this advertising 
the future. 


Plans for next season’s advertising 
f the Londonderry Lithia Water Com- 
any, Nashua, N. H., have been com- 
ed. General magazines will be used 
rough N. W. Ayer & Son, Boston. 


The Upson Company, of Lockport, 

N. Y., manufacturer and jobber of 
ding materials, furniture, interior 
rations, etc., is contemplating an 
rimental advertising campaign and 
now considering mediums. 


E. D. Kollock, 201 Devonshire St., 
Boston, is asking for rate cards from 
vspafers throughout the country. 


The Frank Presbrey Company will 
again place the advertising of the Dela- 

ire & Hudson Railroad. Dailies and 

nthlies will be used, as usual. 


he Manufacturers’ Outlet Company, 

vidence, R. I., is doing a large 

unt of mail-order advertising in 
Sunday newspapers and _ mail-order 
publications. The account is handled 
by the Granville Standish Advertising 
nen y. Lapham Building, Providence, 
ee 


The ¥. P. S humway Agency, Boston, 
is using women’s publications for the 
advertising of the Pacific Mills. 

Metropolitan dailies and Sundays 
are running large copy for the Worces 
ter Corset Compafiy, Worcester, Mass. 
Contracts go through Wood, Putnam 
& Wood, Boston, Mass. 


The Fort William Henry and Hotel 
Champlain, having been entirely re- 
built, will open in July. The advertis- 
ing will be placed by the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, of New York. 

The Fowler-Simpson Company, of 
Cleveland, is sending out, account of 
the Cleveland Leader, full pages and 
thirty- six inch space four times to a 
list of selected Ohio papers. 


a 
ADS AS REFERENCE MATERIAL 


NEw York, April 20, 1911. 
Editor of PRiInTERS’ "INK: 

One reason for making advertising 
sustained and continuous, is the fact 
that a large ——— . readers are 
not prospects but prospective prospects. 

You, tor instance, may ‘turn the ad- 
vertising pages of a magazine and give 
the plumbing ads only a glance. At 
the moment, we will say, you find the 
subject of no interest. But next year 
you start to build, and immediately you 
take the magazine nearest to hand and 
consult with care that dimly remem- 
bered plumbing advertising. 

More and more the public are using 
the magazine and newspaper as a di- 
rectory and handy book of reference. 
The easier my name can be found 
when wanted, the better for me. 
Thousands of sales must have been 
lost because the prospect sought me in 
December while my ad appeared in 
May. 

Modern thought to the contrary, our 
advertising forefathers were not en- 
tirely mistaken in their belief that the 
purpose of advertising is to ‘Keep 
your name before the public.” That 
is certainly one purpose, and one of 
increasing importance as the public 
learn to uSe this current library of 
ready reference. 

I expect soon to see some frisky 
copyman embellishing his ads_ with 
some such refrain as this: 

“You don’t need to clip this ad for 
future reference—you can count on 
finding us here month after month. 
The moment you are in the market, 
look us up.” 

A man in the market is worth two 
who aren’t. Prospects are ripening 
and falling all the time—may I keep 
my basket always underneath the tree. 

C. N. Stone. 


a 
“SUNSET MAGAZINE” BUILDING 


The Sunset Alagazine is engaged in 
putting up a $75,000 building which 
will, when completed, be the largest 
and: most complete of its kind west of 
Chicago. It will be built along the 
lines of the old California missions. It 
will be completed in June. 
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The Magazines for 
May 


“The COLUMBIAN shows marked improvement 


in each issue. It leads al/ this month in its discussions 





of the reciprocity question by Sir Wilfrid Laurier ; 

R. L. Borden, leader of the Canadian opposition ; Sir 

Donald Mann and Senators Cummins and McCumber.” 
— The Philadelphia North American, 

Saturday, April 29, 1911. 











Starts in the JUNE NUMBER 


Harold MacGrath’s 


Latest and Intensely Interesting Novel 


“The Carpet from Bagdad’’ 





JUNE EDITION 200,000 COPIES 


Advertising Rate $125.00 per page 


P. M. Raymond Hugh Kap 

lvertising Manager New England Office Western Adv. Manager 

1 Madison Avenue Barristers Hall Peoples Gas Building 
New York Boston, Mass. Chicago 
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SN’T it about time YOU were 
“ setting down to brass tacks” 
about Canada— 


And stopping this “guessing” 
Some J. J.Gibbons @bout ways and means to 
Advertising; § develop your trade here. 


ene gad 
Bay, *s Cocc 
9 


BS aneaiie You can’t cut off the long 


o-ph 
“Black an rd White "Whiskey 


waltham il distance connection and 


Sun Fire Lowe urance 


Peer open up a direct line too 


eritt ¢ «30° 
Coate # Plym« ane 


Cresent soon for your own good. 
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Gonvide Port The United States adver: 
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a today have Canadian con: 


Shiloh’ a Cure 


— nections. Their Canadian 
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Crompton C orsets 


sided Meta ede a Canadian agency. Why 


Polo Polishes 
Paterson’s Cough Drops 


Century Salt not yours P 


Premier Separators 
De ne on a and Pianos 
Moco Fabr 


a Gibbons’ service equals 
ant that of any agency in the 
world—and we DO know 

a oc Canada. Even though your 
—e* appropriation be small we 


Semi Ready Cl« thi ng 
McDougall's Pump: 


cues Farm imprest know how to make it most 


Rogers—the Cemen it Man 


eect Sa effective. Write us. 


J.J.GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper andall Outdoor Advertising 
TORONTO CANADA MONTREAL 


Cable Address : ‘Gibjay,"’ Toronto Cable : A.B.C, Sth Edition 





